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day on the results of the Hague Conference 
Mr. Lloyd George declared that he was “‘ amazed” 
at the progress towards normal conditions which 
Europe had made in the brief three-and-a-half years 
that have elapsed since the armistice. We doubt 
whether there is anyone else in Europe who shares his 
amazement. The declaration was very typical of the 
Prime Minister's polemical methods. Attacked for 
having done so little he pays himself a handsome 
compliment for having achieved so much ; and as there 
is no precedent by which his achievement may be 
judged his claim is in a sense unanswerable. There is 
no conceivable blunder which could not be defended 
by this method. As regards Russia, however—which 
was the immediate subject of discussion—we know too 
much of the almost insanely contradictory policy which 
‘he Allied Governments have pursued to be able to 
accept any plea of that kind. There is not the smallest 
doubt in the world that the position of Russia, both 
externally and internally, would have been infinitely 
more stable and satisfactory to-day if Mr. Lloyd George 
and his colleagues of the Supreme Council had pursued 
& more reasonable and farsighted policy since 1919. 
They may be reasonable enough to-day—at The Hague 
it was Russia that was unreasonable—but they have 
found Salvation, or, shall we say, the possibility of 
Salvation, three years too late. It cannot be said that 
adequate knowledge of the problem was not available 
for, as Mr. Lloyd George very well knows, it was. 
Indeed, we believe that he understood what was the 
right policy, even more than three years ago; but 
being Mr. Lloyd George, he made no serious effort to 
apply it. 


[ the debate in the House of Commons on Wednes- 


The Reparations-mongers have for the past week 
been engaged in marking time and flying kites—each 
kite inscribed with a plan or, at least, the promise of 
the possibility of a plan. It was expected that the 
meeting between M. Poincaré and Mr. Lloyd George 
—and the Italian and Belgian Prime Ministers must 
now apparently be added—would take place early in 
August; but it seems now that owing to the political 
crisis in Rome the date may be postponed till September. 
And what is the plan that M. Poincaré is going to bring 
with him? There are rumours that he and his Bloc 
National have become—we will not say more reasonable, 
but less disposed to knock their heads indefinitely 
against a brick wall. Evidently there must be a mora- 
torium for Germany, and not the ridiculous six weeks 
which M. Poincaré suggested the other day, but a long 
one. There is likely to be a change of policy also on 
the part of France in regard to an international loan. 
But the crucial question is the scaling down of the German 
Reparations bill. To that, and to certain other “revisions” 
that should go with it, especially the withdrawal of 
troops of occupation, France must give an unequi- 
vocal assent, if she expects us to consider the abandon- 
ment of our claims on her. On this point our own 
Ministers are at present lying low and saying nothing. 
Mr. Lloyd George, indeed, has said something ; he has 
expressed himself against the cancellation of our 
European debts. But Mr. Lloyd George is not the 
man to be tied down in August by what he said in 
July, and it is no more likely that he would refuse to 
treat with M. Poincaré on this matter, than that he 
would refuse to sing Welsh hymns on Sunday. What 
we are really anxious to see is whether M. Poincaré 
can exchange his hoary and disastrous principles for a 
new policy of commonsense. 

* * * 


The Council of the League of Nations has now 
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Pulled itself together and formally ratified the Syria 
and Palestine mandates. There are still some differ- 
ences to be composed, however, before we can talk 
of a final settlement—indeed, before the mandates 
can come into force. The Vatican, though satisfied 
in principle about the Holy Places, is disputing about 
Catholic representation on the Commission to which 
we are to be responsible for them. Italy meanwhile 
is engaged in a diplomatic struggle with the French 
over the question of the commercial advantages she 
claims in Syria. There is no reason, of course, to be 
alarmed about these negotiations; perfect agreement 
will, no doubt, be reached one of these days. The 
real anxieties both for us and for France will come in 
the carrying out of the tasks we have undertaken. 
So far as Palestine is concerned, we hope that the 
Arabs will accept the accomplished fact and diminish 
their opposition. That, in its turn, as we have said 
before in these columns, depends very largely on the 
moderation and tact of the Zionists. Economically 
Palestine has a great future before it, and Mr. Rutenberg, 
if he can get his capital (he is at present reproaching 
the British Jews for the meagreness of their support), 
may lay solid foundations. Syria, we believe, is still 
more of a toss-up than Palestine. The French authori- 
ties do not shout their troubles to the world from the 
housetops of Damascus and Aleppo. But it is no 
scaret that their rule is widely unpopular, and that 
both Pan-Arab and local nationalist movements embar- 
rass them very seriously. And the French public, 
too, is restive. There has lately been a rumbling 
criticism of the large sums disbursed not only for the 
necessary upkeep of the fighting forces in Syria, but 
for the amenities of the civil and military officials and 
their families. General Gouraud, however, carries 
weight with the Ministry in Paris and can silence the 
captious economists—for the present. 
* * * 


The two by-elections in South Wales have been 
very satisfactory from the point of view of the Labour 
Party. Labour expected, of course, to retain the 
Gower Division, but the late member secured a great 
many votes on personal grounds, and the large increase 
in the Labour majority was unexpected. The Ponty- 
pridd result was much more sensational. The seat 
was supposed to be safe for the Coalition and at the 
outset the Labour organisers anticipated an uphill 
struggle. But, in fact, they had everything their own way 
and defeated the sitting member—a newly-appointed 
Minister—with four thousand votes to spare. To any 
ordinary Government such a blow woul have given 
a very severe shock, but the present Government is 
long past the stage of paying serious attention to its 
by-election defeats. It has a majority in the House 
of Commons which will probably keep it in power to 
the end of its legal term if it so chooses, and all present 
indications suggest that it will so choose. Its profound 
unpopularity in the country is so evidently irremediable 
as to have become merely another reason for postponing 
any appeal to the country. Since dissolution means 
dismissal, as well as the break-up of the Coalition, why 
hasten the evil day? This, at any rate, is the view, 
we gather, which Ministers are now taking, and it seems 
not at all impossible that they will face another full 
session next year before advising His Majesty to dissolve 


Parliament. 
x x * 


President Harding’s appeals having failed, the 
American Government has now assumed control of 
the railways east of the Mississippi and is meeting the 
coal crisis by undertaking a national scheme of rationing. 
The Inter-State Commerce Commission is the emer- 
gency authority for the railways. Both strikes, how- 
ever, go on, the situation in the coal regions having 





—— 


reached a desperate stage. As to the railway dispute, 
Mr. Harding says he is “ determined to force the recog. 
nition by the employees and employers of the United 
States Railroad Labour Board as the supreme authority 
in railroad labour troubles.” The strike of the railway- 
workshop men arose out of a wages award by the 
Board; but the Board has no executive authority, 
and certainly it has not in the past been obeyed by 
the companies. It appears that the dispute has now 
been narrowed down to the question of the loss of 
seniority by the strikers. This being so, it seems 
strange that the President’s powers should be limited 
to keeping the ring. As regards the miners, Mr. 
Harding proposed that work should be resumed on a 
minimum wage scale, with a guarantee of a fixed 
working year of 280 days, which would be roughly 
equivalent to the men’s demand. But the companies 
were indifferent, while the miners objected to the 
elaborate book-keeping involved in the President’s 
plan. The great miners’ strike thus enters upon its 
fifth month. Coal is being imported from England 
as fast as may be, thirty of the disused ships of the 
United States Shipping Board having now been ordered 
to join the carrying fleet; but these supplies cannot 
be large enough to affect the issue materially. The 
mining companies rely upon the exhaustion of the 
Union funds and the indescribable misery of the non- 
Union districts, to ensure their victory ; and the readi- 
ness of the authorities to supply troops for the pro- 
tection of strike-breakers means in effect that the 
executive power is thrown into the scale on the side 
of the so-called “ open shop.” 


* * * 


The mass of orders and enquiries for coal which are 
now pouring into this country from the United States 
create a difficult situation for the British miners. 
Great Britain imported coal from America during the 
national lock-out of last year; and now the process 
is being reversed. The American Mine Workers’ 
Union did its best—not a very good best—to prevent 
coal from being sent to this country to break the British 
miners’ resistance. Now our Miners’ Federation is 
asked to take steps to prevent the export of coal to 
America. In times of good trade this might not be 
so difficult; but in face of the depression and the 
destitution which prevail throughout the coalfields, 
it is obviously not easy for the miners either to forego 
the chance of additional earnings, or, if they are willing 
to make the sacrifice, to make their will effective upon 
the owners. The Federation Executive has been 
meeting this week in order to consider its policy. If 
it takes no action, it will be failing in its duty as laid 
down by the International Miners’ Federation, of 
which it was the pioneer. If it attempts to stop the 
sending of coal to America, it runs grave risk of a 
fiasco. International Labour solidarity is easy enough 
to proclaim in words, but hard to make good in practice. 

* * * 


Interesting light is thrown on the controversy con- 
cerning the Trade Union Bill now before Parliament 
by a confidential circular of the Durham Coalowners’ 
Association which the Daily Herald has brought to 
light. The employers in Durham have formed 4 
County and Municipal Federation with the object of 
putting forward candidates in opposition to the Labour 
nominees. In the case of the coalowners, this organ- 
isation is being financed by a “ voluntary levy” at 
the rate of 2s. per thousand tons of output. It 1s 
pointed out that this political work cannot be conducted 
out of the ordinary funds of the Association, but the 
members are strongly urged to contribute to the special 
political fund. ‘‘ Certain colliery owners,” the circular 
adds, “are already arranging for candidates to be 
adopted from their own staff, or from trustworthy 
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inhabitants. In such cases financial and other support 
is given by the colliery owners themselves.” We 
see no reason to complain of this form of political 
activity among employers ; but in face of such methods 
—which would be wholly unaffected by the Bill now 
before Parliament—the attempt of which the promoters 
of the Bill are making to cripple Trade Union political 
action appears in a new light. No legislation can 
prevent employers and their associations from raising 
funds to elect their representatives to public bodies. 
Trade Unions, because they must collect their funds 
openly in small contributions from millions of members, 
can be legally inhibited. In our view, both Trade 
Unions and employers should be left free to spend 
their money on political action as they think best. 
Restrictions applying to both sides equally are un- 
desirable and impossible: restrictions applying to 
one side only are too plain an injustice to be tolerated. 


ia * * * 


A curious situation has arisen in the printing industry 
outside London, with the result that many provincial 
newspapers and printing offices are shut down this week. 
After prolonged negotiations with the Master Printers’ 
Federation and the Newspaper Society, which represents 
the provincial journals, certain of the printing Unions 

to accept reductions in wages. The Typo- 
graphical Association, which represents mainly the 
compositors, rejected the employers’ terms, but agreed 
to the reference of the dispute to the Industrial Court. 
The award of the Court, when it was issued, proved 
to be less favourable than the modified terms to which 
the employers had been prepared to agree. The rules 
of the Typographical Association provide that no agree- 
ment can be ratified except by a ballot vote of the 
members. A ballot was accordingly taken, with the 
result that the terms of the ponies were decisively re- 
jected. The employers and the Ministry of Labour main- 
tain that the award is morally, though not legally, 
binding, and that no ballot should have been taken. 
The Union Executive retorts that its rules compelled it 
to take a ballot, and that it would never have gone to 
the Court if it had understood that the decision was to 
be binding. There has clearly been a misunderstanding. 
The Industrial Courts Act established two forms of 
tribunal—the Industrial Court, which arbitrates, and 
the Court of Enquiry, which merely reports its con- 
clusions without giving them a binding character. 
The Typographical Association meant to go to a Court 
of Enquiry ; but the Ministry sent the dispute to the 
Industrial Court. Probably the Union did not clearly 
understand the difference. 


* * * 


However this may have been, the result is a partial 
stoppage of both newspaper and general printing 
establishments. London, which has separate agree- 
ments, is not affected by the dispute; and the Man- 
chester newspapers have also an agreement of their 
own. Elsewhere there is the utmost confusion. 
Some newspapers and printing offices have enforced 
the reductions, with the result that the compositors 
have stopped work, thus throwing idle most of the 
workers in other grades who have agreed to the proposed 
reductions. But very man newspapers and a large 
number of general printers eos continued to pay the 
higher rates, with the result that their compositors 
are still at work. The provincial newspapers, in 
partioulen, are unwilling to shut down owing to the 
ear of competition from the London and Manchester 
papers, whic | are, of course, appearing as usual. Some 
papers are bringing out stencilled editions, or are being 
pesseeed by photographic processes which eliminate 

© compositor : in other cases a number of the papers 


affected hav i 
is ts oe to produce a single local sheet. 


London and Manchester newspapers 





maintain the present rates and continue to appear, the 
compositors are obviously in a strong position. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The military collapse 
of the Irregulars is proceeding more quickly than even 
optimists dared to hope. By the capture of Limerick 
and Waterford their main position in the South has 
been turned, and as pressure on the broken flanks 
increases, the probability is that they may be com- 
pelled to evacuate those portions of Tipperary which 
they still hold without fighting. Their apologists, 
oblivious of the fact that Dublin is plastered with leaflets 
announcing mythical victories in Wexford and Water- 
ford and boasting vaingloriously of the impregnability 
of their defences in Limerick, now tell us that they never 
had any real intention of fighting in crowded centres, 
and profess to hail with delight the prospect of intensi- 
fied guerilla warfare in the country districts. Events 
in the West, however, suggest that a good many Irregu- 
lars have little heart for any kind of ichting. In areas 
almost ideally suited for guerilla enterprises their one 
aim seems to be to keep well ahead of the National 
troops who are hunting them at top speed towards the 
sea. They did not even venture to defend so important 
a railway junction as Claremorris, the capture of which 
ensures the control of communications in Mayo. If, 
as is reported, Irregulars in the West are runnin 
short of petrol, the strength of their flying columns will 
~ aang 3 diminish, and the problem of dealing with 
them will be greatly simplified. At the same time, the 
possibility of prolonged guerilla activities even on a 
minor scale is a menace which cannot be taken lightly. 
Apart from the loss of life and the destruction of pro- 
perty, four weeks of fighting have dealt a blow at Irish 
trade of which the effects will be felt for years. A 
continuance of the conflict would not only mean the 
bankruptcy of scores of industries, but must inevitably 
lead to another tidal wave of emigration, as fatal as 
that of the fifties and ‘sixties. 

* . * 


Such a development may have no terrors for Mr. 
de Valera and his associates, but the ordinary Irishman 
who knows that he will be the chief sufferer does not 
take things so calmly. Last year it was not unusual 
for a farmer to drop from £10 to £15 on the cost price 
of a beast ; to-day over wide areas he is unable to sell 
his cattle at all, and Irregular operations are rapidly 
bringing about a financial paralysis. In these cir- 
cumstances it is very regrettable that there should be 
talk of a further postponement of the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. No doubt the absence of a large number of 
members of the Government on military service makes 
it difficult, if not impossible, to carry on business in 
the ordinary way. But this should not prevent the 
co-operation of representatives of all sections in schemes 
to deal with the economic situation, to alleviate distress, 
and pave the way for a return to normal conditions. 
The fear professed in some quarters that the Government 
might have difficulty in obtaining a mandate for its 
military policy does not carry conviction. Whatever 
opposition there might have been to active operations 
in their early stages, the tactics of the Irregulars have 
succeeded in ranging public opinion solidly against 
them. When the field guns reached Limerick the 
citizens turned out in thousands to cheer them; in 
the West, towns and villages liberated from the mutineers 
give themselves up to a frenzy of rejoicing as the National 
troops march in. No member who hoped to retain 
the confidence of his constituents could venture to 
defend the policy of the Irregulars or urge that any 
terms should be offered to them other than unconditional 
surrender. Technically the Executive may not require 
a Parliamentary mandate, but it is politically desirable 
that it should be obtained, and for this reason it is to 
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be hoped that members will be summoned at the 
earliest moment if conditions make it possible for them 
to meet. * * * 


PouiticAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—I do not find 
that members are looking forward with much satis- 
faction to the formal expulsion from their ranks of 

the broken celebrity from whose name the present Parliament, 
shortly after its election in 1918, derived the neat but too cynical 
alias of Bottomley’s pit. Apparently legislation would have 
been required to simplify the contemplated procedure and bring 
it into line with the automatic dropping-out which is supposed 
to be good enough for M.P.’s who may have the misfortune to 
be declared bankrupt. It is an odd distinction, and one that 
might seem to imply that in the eyes of a former generation 
insolvency was a graver offence than fraud. 
* * * 


What should have been the effective part of the Parliamentary 
year is now nearing its close with the bulk of its work relegated 
to a problematic autumn session, for no one can yet guarantee 
that the autumn may not see a dissolution instead. Meanwhile, 
nearly everything is put off, either openly or in effect—Second 
Chamber reform, Trade Union political levies, the canteen 
scandals, cattle embargo legislation, the supervision of the 
honours lists, together with every other matter about which there 
might be the faintest breath of inopportune controversy. Here 
we have material left for several sessions, and yet, in company 
with the Irish Constitution Bill, it is all to be reserved for light- 
ning-speed treatment in the course of a few sittings in November. 
Personally, I remain sceptical, if only for the reason, to vary 
Mr. Lloyd George, that the autumn programme has already 
begun to look like a bursting rag-bag. 

* * * 

Some suggestive hints have been dropped by the Lords on 
that moribund issue the question of their own reform, which, 
however, is perhaps not quite so dead, after all. Anyhow, I 
gather that the peers themselves mean to give it vitality as soon 
as the occasion serves, which will probably be as soon as Labour 
and Liberalism form their first Government, or, for that matter, 
as soon as either of these parties forms a Government of its 
own. I note that Lord Crawford, who has had election experience 
both as a candidate and as a Whip, looks forward to the second of 
these contingencies as the more probable, with Labour enthroned 
in the seat of power yet without a foothold in the Lords. 
Under present conditions the most obvious method of dealing 
with a difficulty of that kind would be through the creation of 
a small batch of Labour peers to fill certain indispensable offices 
(the Lord Chancellorship, for instance), which is virtually the 
course suggested by Lord Crawford when he directs attention 
to the power of nomination contemplated by the Government's 
resolutions. Clearly the power already exists. 

* * * 

To some extent this is a fanciful dilemma, though in the absence 
of a dual-party arrangement it may have to be faced some day 
by the stricter sect of Labour opinion. Of more fundamental 
interest is the foreshadowing by one or two unquestionably 
responsible Unionist peers of their fixed intention, failing a 
change of system in the interval, to test the Parliament Act in 
practice on a suitable opportunity. As they themselves are 
slowly beginning to perceive—for there has been no serious 
friction between the two Houses since 1914—-the Lords are 
definitely confirmed by that statute in powers which, if unflinch- 
ingly used, might sterilise the legislative functions of a new House 
of Commons throughout more than half of its quinquennial 
term, and thus, as I have indicated, might revitalise the whole 
question as a fighting issue. 

* * * 

As a free vote on fabric gloves might repeat the result of the 
Canadian cattle division, the Protectionist Die-hards are 
naturally distrustful of the semi-official kites that continue to 
be flown in favour of that tactical device. What they feel as 
honest fanatics is that enough has been conceded already to 
Lancashire’s bread-and-butter susceptibilities. Besides, their 
advisers are frankly sceptical about the well-advertised flightiness 
and inconstancy of the Lancashire Conservative vote. I conclude, 
therefore, that the time has come when Ministers, notwithstand- 
ing their endless twistings and turnings on this inconsiderate 
issue, may find themselves constrained to face the consequences 
of their own legislation more or less squarely. Fittingly enough 
they must be prejudiced whatever happens, and, with all respect 
to Die-hard scepticism, I remain of opinion that they can least 
afford to be prejudiced in Lancashire. 


—— 





GLOVES, CATTLE AND FREE 
TRADE 


N certain quarters it has been darkly hinted of 
this journal that it is not quite “sound” op 
Free Trade, and the charge arouses in us so 
little indignation that we fear there must be some 
truth in it. To be really “sound” on Free Trade one 
must possess a depth of emotional, as well as intel- 
lectual, conviction which we confess we have never 
been able to attain with regard to any purely economic 
problem. Free Trade does not for us stand as a symbol 
of national righteousness nor Protection as necessarily 
a form of sin. The difference between the two seems 
to us more conditional and elusive than the difference 
between Right and Wrong; and when we hear that 
the principles of Free Trade are at stake, we do not feel 
quite the same inclination to fly to arms in their defence 
as we might feel if it were our political or religious 
freedom that were threatened. That confession alone, 
we suppose, is sufficient to convict us of harbouring at 
least the seeds of heresy, but we have more to confess 
yet. We can see no more than an accidental and 
temporary connection between Free Trade and “ pro- 
gress’ on the one hand, or between Tariffs and “ re- 
action” on the other. In theory, indeed, we incline 
towards Protection, though as a matter of practical 
expediency, in the conditions obtaining at present in 
this country, and indeed throughout the world, we 
believe that Free Trade is the wiser policy. 
The general issue has arisen this week, in a more or 
less acute form, in connection with two practical 


-questions—the embargo on Canadian store-cattle and 


the proposed duty on fabric gloves. The Government, 
as is its nature and its plain duty, has held the scales 
even ; it has surrendered to one wing of the Coalition 
on the first and to the other on the second. It would 
have done better perhaps to have reversed the con- 
cessions, for there is a certain case for protecting the 
grazing industry and none at all that we can see for 
protecting fabric gloves. Still, it has done its best in 
what was no doubt a very difficult situation, and we are 
not in a position, of course, to estimate the strength of 
those private considerations by which its choice had 
ultimately to be determined. Critics of the Govern- 
ment, who proceed on the simple assumption that such 
questions can be settled with reference solely to the 
best interests of the country, have very little under- 
standing of the complex tangle of claims and interests 
which a truly modern statesman has to satisfy. The 
Coalition has been preserved, Ministers are as secure as 
ever in their offices, and that, after all, is the main 
thing. 

The embargo question has been argued at last on its 
real merits. Hitherto the exclusion of Canadian cattle 
has been defended mainly, if not solely, on the ground 
that Great Britain is the stud farm of the world and 
cannot afford to run the risk of allowing disease to be 
introduced by immigrant beeves. The particular 
danger that was emphasised in the earlier stages of the 
controversy was that of foot-and-mouth disease, but 
after the severe outbreak which occurred in this country 
a few months ago, accompanied by proof that the 
disease had been unknown in Canada for many yeals, 
the argument lost its force. Lord Chaplin endeavoured 
to substitute the bogey of “ pleuro-pneumonia,” butas 
Canada is free of this disease also, the attempt was 
unsuccessful. Thus the simple Protectionist issue was 
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reached ; and Lord?Crewe—a Free Trader by record 
and reputation—has admitted in a letter to the Times 
that he wishes the embargo to be maintained in 
order to prevent the home market being broken by an 
influx of Canadian animals. It is of vital importance, 
in his view, that British farmers should be encouraged 
to rear their calves instead of killing them, and this 
they will not do unless they can rely upon a stable 
market. The farming industry has suffered severely 
both from the fall of prices and from the violent ups 
and downs of the present Government’s agricultural 
policy; and in Lord Crewe’s opinion it ought not at this 
critical juncture, when it is just beginning to settle 
down, to be faced with a new disturbing factor, such as 
will arise from the free importation of Canadian cattle. 
Lord Crewe’s arguments seem to us to be very cogent, 
and if we reject them we certainly do not do so on general 
Free Trade grounds. The principle of Free Trade is 
simple and, on the premises usually assumed by 
abstract economists, it seems unanswerable. It amounts 
to the acceptance of “ natural selection” in the sphere 
of international trade and industry. Free economic 
competition should in the long run result in each country 
devoting more and more of its capital and labour to the 
production of those goods which it is specially fitted to 
produce. But the application of the principle even in 
normal times involves the assumption that it is of no 
consequence to a country whether this or that particular 
industry flourishes or disappears. The assumption is 
valid up to a certain point, but it cannot be regarded as 
absolutely or universally valid. It does not very much 
matter whether our main exports are cotton fabrics or 
dynamos, steel rails or chemical dyes. As between these 
industries, we may safely leave the distribution of our 
productive power to be determined by free international 
competition. But if, to take an extreme supposition, 
“ free competition ’ were to condemn us to become the 
makers of slop clothing and cardboard boxes for the 
whole world, to the exclusion of other forms of pro- 
duction, we should naturally refuse to accept the 
economic verdict and resort to a tariff. Similarly, to 
take a more actual case, if British agriculture were in 
danger of being utterly destroyed by the competition of 
countries more favourably situated for food production, 
even the most rigid Free Trader would scarcely deny us 
our right to prevent such a disaster by imposing heavy 
duties on imported corn and beef. In such a case the 
purely economic argument is obviously not conclusive. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, Great Britain is the most 
“industrial ” country in the world, but there is no one, 
we imagine, who would argue that we can afford to let 
our rural population disappear. 
_ This argument may be considered far-fetched, and so 
in @ sense it is; for British agriculture, however de- 
pressing may be its prospects, is not likely to vanish 
altogether. But the mere possibility is enough to illus- 
trate the inadequacy of Free Trade economics in face of 
problems which involve important social factors. They 
are inadequate also in emergencies. No country can 
afford to face a violent dislocation of its industries if 
that can possibly be prevented by a tariff or any other 
political expedient. Commercial prosperity does not 
depend either upon tariffs or upon their absence. Great 
— has flourished with Free Trade. Germany and 
oe ner flourished with Protection, and they 
re F cyprwrd have been as foolish, in pre-war days, 
eg eir tariffs suddenly as we should have been 
adopt an elaborate system of Protection. The 
avoidance of sudden changes, or of dislocation of any 


kind, is the alpha and omega of industrial prosperity, and 
if a tariff can prevent such dislocation, not all the Free 
Trade arguments in the world will suffice to condemn its 
adoption. The point we are seeking to establish is 
that all such problems are strictly practical problems, 
which must be judged each on its merits. We have said 
above that in theory we incline to Protection. What 
we mean is that if we possessed economic omniscience 
it would be possible by means of a tariff to secure a 
socially ideal distribution of our national productive 
capacity. But in practice that is out of the question, 
partly because we have no omniscient economists, and 
partly because, even if we had, it would be impossible 
under present political conditions to give authority to 
omniscience or to prevent the manipulation of tariff 
rates by organised private interests. The chances, 
indeed, are at least ten to one that if we were to adopt 
a tariff it would be not a wise tariff but a foolish or a 
corrupt tariff—the general effect of which would be 
determined by the accidental “ pulls” of this politician 
or that. We are therefore driven to support the Free 
Trade standpoint, in regard at least to industry in 
general. 

We must return, however, to the special question of 
agriculture. If we admit Lord Crewe’s premises, then 
we are surely bound to accept his conclusion and to grant 
protection to an industry which for social rather than 
economic reasons we wish to preserve. But another 
argument—temporarily decisive—must be considered. 
It is true, in our opinion, that on social grounds it is 
vitally necessary to preserve, and if possible develop, 
British agriculture by a tariff or otherwise.* But it is 
also true that on social grounds it is vitally necessary to 
reduce the price of food. And the second necessity is 
much more urgent than the first—especially at such a 
moment as the present, when millions of men and women 
and children in this country are suffering from an actual 
deficiency of physical nourishment. The Protectionists 
in this country have recognised the political impossi- 
bility of “‘ food taxes”’; yet “‘ food taxes” are prac- 
tically the only form of Protection for which there is a 
real and a strong case. Lord Crewe wishes to encourage 
cattle-breeding; probably also, like most people, he 
wishes to encourage corn-growing. So do we. But it 
is quite out of the question that any tax on food should 
be accepted until Parliament and the country have 
accepted the principles of a universal minimum wage 
and of full maintenance during involuntary unemploy- 
ment. When every wage-earner in the kingdom is 
assured of a weekly income, year in year out, sufficient 
to keep his family from semi-starvation, food taxes 
may become practical politics, and we may be able to do 
a great deal more than it is possible to do now to prevent 
the decay of British agriculture. There lies the key to 
the situation. Under present conditions, the urban 
electors will allow the agricultural industry to go to the 
dogs if thereby they can reduce the price of meat by 
twopence a pound. And the urban electors are right. 
How can any man be expected to concern himself about 
the prosperity or failure of the farmers if he cannot buy 
his own children enough toeat? Labour Parties, in this 
country or any other, have no special bias in favour of 
Free Trade as an economic doctrine, but they have a 
tremendous bias in favour of cheap food, and until 
physical want has disappeared they will never consent 
even to consider the arguments which to Lord Crewe 
and other agriculturists are so convincing. 








* For reasons which we have no space to discuss here we should 
prefer a direct subsidy to a tariff. 
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INTER-ALLIED DEBTS 


AND FRENCH FINANCE 


r | SHE demand of the Temps that the British Govern- 
ment should cancel the debt owed to it by the 
French raises certain important questions. In 

normal conditions the methods of French national finance 
might not be our business, but they become our business 
when we are asked to make a present of £572,000,000 to 

France. Before acceding to such a request we have a right 

to ask whether it is really true that the present chaotic 
state of the French national finances is due wholly, or even 
mainly, to the inability of Germany to pay reparations. We 
have also the right to ascertain whether France is, after all, 
any worse off than England and, in particular whether the 

French taxpayer bears anything like so heavy a burden as 

the British. In dealing with these questions, I shall rely 
principally on the statistics supplied in the valuable 

Memorandum on Public Finance, 1921, issued this year by 

the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 

The fact that French national finance was not in a satis- 
factory state before the war is shown by the high pre-war 
national debt of France, which in 1918 was Frs.846.90 
(£33 17s. 6d.) per head of the population. This was 117 per 
cent. more than the British debt per head of the population— 
£15 12s. in 1918. The respective proportions of the debt to 
the national wealth per head of the population were 11.1 per 
cent. in France, and 4.8 per cent. in the United Kingdom. 
I take the estimates of pre-war national wealth given by 
Sir J. C. Stamp in National Wealth and Income of the Chief 
Powers (‘‘Journal of the Royal Statistical Society,” July, 
1919), and accepted by the International Financial Confer- 
ence at Brussels. The excessively high figure of the French 
debt was due on the one hand to extravagant expenditure 
and on the other to an unsound system of taxation, which 
did not tap the principal sources of revenue and which put 
the greater part of the burden on the backs of those least 
able to bear it. The result of the system was inadequate 
revenue, which caused constant deficits and thus piled up 
the national debt. That system still continues with little 
modification and is one of the primary causes of the present 
critical condition of French national finance. 

Although the war cost three or four times as much to the 
United Kingdom as it cost to France, the former succeeded 
in paying 35 per cent. of the war expenditure out of taxes, 
whereas France paid only 15 per cent. of her war 
expenditure out of taxes and borrowed all the rest. The 
reason of the difference was that the English imposed heavy 
taxation on themselves during the war and the French did 
not. Nevertheless, in consequence of the war, the British 
national debt in 1921 was 979.8 per cent. more than in 1913 
and the French 819 per cent. more. The former had risen 
to £161 4s. per» head of the population and the latter to 
Frs.7,863.10. These figures, however, are in paper pounds 
and francs. The best method of comparison is that adopted 
in the Memorandum on Public Finance, 1921—the “ correc- 
tion” of the 1921 figures by the average wholesale price 
index numbers of the year. This gives us the equivalent 
purchasing power of the figures in pre-war currency—their 
“real” value. The “corrected” debt per head of the 
population in 1921 was £89 2s. in the United Kingdom and 
Frs.2,277.80 (£91 2s.) in France, so that the “ corrected ”’ 
British debt was 471 per cent. higher than the pre-war debt 
and the French 169 per cent. higher. 

Thus, notwithstanding the far heavier taxation in the 
United Kingdom during the preceding seven years, our 
burden of national debt in 1921 was almost as heavy as the 
French. Moreover, the French debt included the sums 
owed to the British and American Governments. If France 
is not called upon to repay those sums, the French national 
debt per head of the population will be reduced by about 
2,000 (paper) francs—or about 580 francs in “ corrected ” 
value on the 1921 basis. According to a recent French 





estimate, the French national wealth per head of the 
population in 1921 was 20,403 (paper) francs, the 
“ corrected ” value of which sum—5,914 francs—is 21.9 per 
cent. less than the pre-war wealth. On this estimate, 
which I believe to be below the mark, if the debts to Great 
Britain and America are cancelled, the French national debt 
per head of the population in 1921 will be 28.7 per cent. of 
the national wealth. On the hypothesis that the 
“corrected ’’ value of the British national wealth per head 
of the population in 1921 was the same as the pre-war 
wealth—a pure assumption made solely for the sake of 
some comparison—the British national debt per head of 
the population in 1921 was 28 per cent. of the national 
wealth which, on this hypothesis, was £575 11s. per head 
of the population. So our increased burden on account 
of the war would, even on this hypothesis, be heavier 
than the French, since the proportion of the French pre- 
war debt to the national wealth, per head of the popula- 
tion, was 181 per cent. higher than that of the British, 
Of course, if the “‘ corrected ” value of the British post-war 
national wealth has decreased, the difference to our 
disadvantage will be even greater. 

In one respect, however, our situation is much better than 
that of France. The proportion of funded debt to the whole 
British debt in 1921 was 77 per cent., whereas the proportion 
in France was only 45 per cent. This again is a consequence 
of the unsoundness of French financial methods. Even so 
poor a country as Italy has succeeded in funding 59 per cent. 
of its total debt—including loans from foreign governments, 
Further, the French national debt is increasing at the rate 
of at least 30,000 million francs a year, whereas the British 
debt diminished 3.21 per cent. between March 31, 1920, and 
March 31, 1921. Every French Budget shows an enormous 
deficit because the revenue from taxation is inadequate in 
France, for the reasons already given. 

French taxation is not merely inadequate. Such as it is, 
it is not properly collected, or at least the direct taxes are 
not. At the end of 1920 only 66 per cent. of the whole 
direct taxation had been collected and the arrears for the 
year amounted to 2,670 million francs. At the end of 
1921 only 41 per cent. of the income tax had been collected 
and the arrears of income tax for the year amounted to 
1,642 million francs in the pre-war territory alone (without 
Alsace-Lorraine). Since the income tax was first levied in 
1916, not half of it has ever been collected and the accumu- 
lated arrears must now be enormous. Moreover, its yield is 
reduced by the exemption of about two-fifths of the active 
population—the farmers. Since they themselves produce 
most of what they consume, the farmers contribute much 
less to indirect taxation than the rest of the population, so 
they, more than any other class, should pay direct taxes. 
Until 1920 they were entirely exempted from income tax. 
Since then they have nominally had to pay it, but their 
assessments are ridiculous. In 1920 the whole amount 
of the income tax assessments on agricultural profits was 
8,361,000 francs, whereas the assessments on industrial 
and commercial profits amounted to 331,632,500 francs, 
those on salaries and wages to 67,667,500 francs, and 
those on professional earnings to 12,069,500 francs. Yet 
the French farmers, who were entirely exempted from the 
Excess Profits Duty, have made fortunes during and since 
the war. Small as their holdings are, the number of 
them that can afford to drive about in motor-cars is sur- 
prising. To what extent, thanks to Protection, they are 
able to exploit the rest of the population is shown by the 
fact that food prices are relatively higher in France than the 
general cost of living, whereas they are lower in England. 
Yet France is capable of producing all her own food and 
England is not. As for the declarations of their incomes 
made by the rich in France, the wretched yield of the income 
tax shows what they are worth. The total income tax 
collected in France in 1921 worked out at the magnificent 
sum of Frs.29.80 per head of the population—about eleven 
shillings. 
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According to the figures supplied by the French Gover n- 
ment, the total taxation in 1921 was 475 francs per head of 
the population. But, in the first place, this sum includes 
the profits from State monopolies, which are not taxation, 
and which account for about 30 francs. In the second 
place, as has been shown, about half the direct taxation was 
not collected. Taking the figure, however, for what it is 
worth, it represents a “ corrected ” value of Frs.137.65 per 
head of the population. I am not able at the moment to 
ascertain the taxation per head of the population in France 
before the War, but the total revenue from all sources in 
1918 was 129 francs per head of the population—the 
expenditure being 165 francs. The total “corrected ” 
revenue in 1921 was Frs.167.40 (577.60 paper francs), only 
29.7 per cent. more than in 1913. The relative increase in 
taxation was probably about the same. In the United 
Kingdom, on the other hand, the taxation per head of the 
population was £21 16s. in 1921—its “corrected” value 
being £12—and the total revenue was £29 2s.—*‘ corrected ”’ 
value £16. In 1913 the total British revenue was £4 10s. 
per head of the population, so it had increased 255.5 per 
cent. in 1921. No doubt the increase in taxation was in 
much the same proportion. That is to say, the British 
taxpayer was paying in 1921 three and a-half times as much 
as before the War and the French taxpayer not quite a third 
as much again. And the British taxpayer was paying more 
than twice as much as the French—117.9 per cent. more. 

Whether the burden of taxation be heavy or not depends, 
however, on its relation to income. Before the War the 
British national income per head of the population was 
31.6 per cent. higher than the French, and there is no reason 
to suppose that their relation to each other has altered. If 
it has not, French taxation would have to be increased 
65.2 per cent. to make it even relatively as high as British. 
Let us, however, take the quite gratuitous hypothesis that 
the real value of the British national income has remained 
the same, while that of the French has declined in the same 
proportion as the estimated decline in the real value of the 
national wealth. On that hypothesis, the British national 
income per head of the population in 1921 would have been 
£90 10s., and the French 2,589 francs—in paper money— 
so that the “ corrected ” value of the British national income 
would have been 66.6 per cent. more than that of the French. 
Even on this somewhat extravagant hypothesis we get the 
following comparisons. The total French revenue from all 
sources per head of the population was 13.4 per cent. of the 
national income in 1918 and 22.2 per cent. in 1921. The 
total British revenue per head of the population was 9 
per cent. of the national income in 1918 and 82.1 per cent. 
in 1921. The taxation per head of the population in 1921 
was 18.3 per cent. of the national income in France and 24 per 
cent in the United Kingdom. 

Thus, on the most favourable hypothesis possible to France 
—almost certainly more favourable than the actual facts— 
the French are much more lightly taxed than the’ English, 
apart from the fact that taxes in England are really paid. 
The French have no heavier a financial burden to bear than 
we, and are quite as well able to bear it. Although 40 per 
cent. of the French national expenditure in 1921 consisted 
of money voted, at least nominally, for the restoration of 
the devastated territory, the “corrected” value of the British 
national expenditure per head of the population in 1921 was 
a fraction higher than that of the French—Frs.338.35 
Pe Frs.836.80—the paper figures being respectively 

5S. 4d. and Frs.1,162.10. It is not the cost of recon- 
struction that has thrown the French national finances into 
chaos. One of the principal causes is the refusal of the 
wealthy bourgeoisie and the farmers to contribute their just 
share of taxation, or anything like it. 

It is a little difficult to ask the British taxpayers to 
cae camnnenate to a prosperous and wealthy country 
oun though the poorer part of the urban population is 
ate under the load of indirect taxation, the agricul- 

ists and the wealthy classes pay nothing like what they 


pay in England. The only thing that could make it worth 
while for the British taxpayers to consent to such a sacrifice 
would be the assurance that they would thereby secure the 
peace of Europe. That involves certain conditions. It 
would not be enough merely to reduce the French claim on 
Germany and enable Germany to pay by an international 
loan. The occupation of German territory and the oppres- 
sive régime existing in the Saar Valley are insurmountable 
obstacles to reconciliation and peace. I would, therefore, 
suggest that we should offer to cancel the debt owed to 
Great Britain by France and to renounce our share of the 
indemnity on condition (1) that the indemnity be reduced 
to the amount necessary to restore the devastated regions and 
no more; (2) that the occupation of German territory 
cease at once; (3) that all the Allied commissions in 
Germany be withdrawn; (4) that the Saar Valley be re- 
stored forthwith to Germany, without prejudice, of course, 
to the French ownership of the mines. 

If the French Government would consent to these con- 
ditions, it would be worth while to make the heavy sacrifice 
asked of us. If not, we should refuse to make it. 

Rospert DELL. 

Geneva, July 23rd. 


THE MINERS’ MISTAKE 


E have drawn attention more than once to the 

V \ present deplorable situation in the mining industry. 

It is generally admitted that the great majority 
of the miners are now receiving a wage quite inadequate 
to support themselves and their families in reasonable 
comfort. Under the agreement which ended the great 
struggle of 1921, certain minimum rates were fixed, and 
below these wage-rates cannot fall while the agreement 
remains in force. It was, however, by no means antici- 
pated, when the settlement was made, that these minimum 
rates would in fact become the maximum. But within a 
few months of the resumption of work the rates began to 
slide down rapidly towards the minimum, and it was 
announced not long ago that in every mining district save 
one the minimum had been reached. In plain} terms, 
this means that the wage-rates of the great majority of 
miners are now only about 30 per cent. above the wage- 
rates of 1914, whereas the cost of living is 84 per cent. 
above the 1914 level. Nor is this the worst. There is 
heavy unemployment in the industry, and a very large 
proportion of those employed are not working more than 
half-time. It is safe to say that the average of money 
wages among the employed miners is no more than it was 
in 1914—and measured in “real” wages, of course, far 
less. 

There has been a good deal of controversy over the 
question whether these conditions are to be attributed to 
the agreement or to the depression of the industry. Mr. 
Frank Hodges has strongly defended the agreement and 
placed the blame on the trade slump, and the decision 
of the Miners’ Conference last week not to give notice to 
terminate the agreement at the end of the year seems to 
support his view. It is, indeed, undeniable that the primary 
cause of low wages in the mines is the collapse of export 
prices, and the secondary cause the trade depression at 
home. But it does not follow that the agreement has 
nothing to do with the position, and there is no doubt that 
many of the delegates who voted against its termination 
did so only because they do not feel strong enough to embark 
as yet upon a further struggle with the coalowners. 

The agreement of 1921 was based on the principle of 
profit-sharing. The idea behind it was that the financial 
yield of the industry, after all other costs and charges had 
been met, should be divided in agreed proportions between 
wages and profits. The miners and owners had agreed 
upon this principle before the national lock-out, and, 
subject to certain modifications, it was embodied in the 
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settlement. Its critics, however, would seem to have 
been fully justified by a year’s experience of its working. 
Many arguments can be advanced in favour of granting 
to the workers a share in the prosperity of their industry, 
but it is a perfectly natural answer for the capitalist, con- 
fronted with such a claim, to demand that losses as well 
as gains shall be shared. If prosperity is a good reason 
for increasing wages, loss and trade depression are, to his 
mind, equally good reasons for reducing them, and up to 
a point, no doubt, this may be so. Indeed, wage negotia- 
tions in all industries, even without any profit-sharing 
agreement, tend to work out in this fashion. But the 
incorporation of the profit-sharing principle in an agreement, 
and the working out of a definite formula for the sharing 
of the proceeds of an industry by capitalists and workers, 
may well produce most unfortunate results. 

It has done so in the present case. What matters most 
to the workers is the regular possession of a standard wage 
adequate to maintain reasonable living conditions. It 
is far better, from their standpoint, to forego the highest 
wage that can be secured in times of prosperity if by so 
doing they can maintain their standard of life through the 
periods of depression. But the profit-sharing formula 
tends to exaggerate both the rise and the fall of wages. 
It may, in theory at least, yield higher wages in times of 
prosperity than erdinary collective bargaining would be 
likely to secure, but it also depresses wages further in 
times of slump. The worker cannot have it both ways. 
If he claims to share in the employer’s abnormal profits, 
the employer will get his own back when times are bad. 

The agreement of 1921 did, indeed, provide for a minimum 
wage in each coalfield. But precisely because of the profit- 
sharing principle this wage was fixed so low as to be of 
very little value. It had to be recognised that there was 
a minimum point below which wages could not be allowed 
to drop, but above this point the miners, in return for a 
potential share in the gains of prosperity, had to agree 
to share in the consequences of the slump. The owners, 
being committed to the payment of higher wages in the 
event of trade revival, were both less able and less willing 
to bear the burden of a living wage during the bad times. 
It is true that, under the enforced settlement, the owners 
made an exceptionally good bargain, and jwere able to 
hedge round the miners’ claim to higher wages in the future 
by onerous conditions as to the prior payment of arrears 
of profit. But this, while it affects the owners’ ability to 
pay higher wages now, does not invalidate the general 
argument based on the profit-sharing principle. If the 
miners are to share in gains, they must share in losses also. 
So the argument runs. 

The Miners’ Conference was naturally unwilling to 
acquiesce in this unpleasant conclusion. They have not 
the strength to embark upon a national struggle for better 
wages, and therefore they are unwilling to precipitate 
one by terminating the existing agreement. But they 
have instructed their Executive to approach the coal- 
owners—and in the event of failure the Government also— 
and to seek such modifications in its terms as will provide 
for a reasonable living wage. It is easy to understand 
and to sympathise with the miners’ position. Their present 
situation they feel to be intolerable. In one way or another, 
they feel that better wages must be secured. But under 
the agreement, there can be no material improvement 
until heavy claims of the owners for arrears of profits 
have been satisfied. What are they to do? There is no 
real hope either of financial aid to the industry, or of mini- 
mum wage legislation, from the present Government. 
They can only appeal to the coalowners to recognise that 
the present conditions cannot continue, and to accept the 
responsibility of paying a reasonable living wage. 

By the time these comments appear, the National Wages 
Board for the Mining Industry will have held a preliminary 
meeting for the discussion of the miners’ request. We 
confess that we are not hopeful as to the result. The 


existing wages, bad as they are admitted to be, are, apart 
from occasional local infractions, strictly in accordance 
with last year’s terms of settlement. The fault, if there is 
one, lies, despite Mr. Hodges’ denial, in the agreement 
itself. The present wages are the logical outcome of the 
profit-sharing principle. 

In our view, the first charge upon any industry should 
be the payment of a living wage. We mean by this, not a 
wage that would satisfy what we regard as the reasonable 
requirements of civilised existence—to demand that would 
be Utopian—but at least a wage adequate to provide the 
necessaries of life and to keep the wage-earner and his 
family from physical distress and deterioration. A large 
proportion of the miners are not now receiving such a wage, 
They are suffering, and their wives and children are suffering, 
positive privation. This state of affairs cannot be defended, 
It is irrelevant whether or not the mineowners are at present 
making large profits, or even losses. Anyone who attempts 
to buy collieries or colliery shares will speedily discover 
that these properties possess a value. They made huge 
profits during the war, and they will make at least large 
profits again. Some of them are making large profits 
even now. Whatever their present situation, it is in our 
view incumbent upon them, and should be made compulsory 
by law, to pay a living wage, incurring a temporary loss, 
or drawing on accumulations of past profits, if that be 
necessary. The claim to a living wage should come first, 
taking precedence of all other claims upon the product of 
the industry. 

We freely admit, however, that this insistence on a reason- 
able living wage is in practice irreconcilable with any 
real system of profit-sharing. It is, of course, not incon- 
sistent with such arrangements as many private firms 
have made for the distribution of small bonuses on wages 
in times of prosperity. These may be objectionable on 
other grounds, but they are not profit-sharing in the same 
sense as the mining scheme is profit-sharing. The miners 
and owners set out deliberately to divide the total net 
yield of their industry in accordance with a definite 
mathematical formula. Their scheme was real profit- 
sharing, and not merely a fancy form of payment by results 
or an attempt to produce among the workers an illusory 
sense of partnership in the business. The mining failure, 
therefore exposes in the clearest Jight the weakness of the 
whole profit-sharing idea. 

It is an idea which runs counter both to the course of 
Trade Union development and to the principles which have 
been embodied in industrial legislation. The aim of Trade 
Union bargaining, and of such laws as the Trade Boards 
Acts, has been to ensure a reasonable standard of life. 
The aim has been by no means fully realised, but progress 
towards it has been made. Profit-sharing cuts right across 
this tendency, and substitutes a different principle and a 
different aim in the fixing of wages. We are far from saying 
that the level of wages should not be influenced by the 
prosperity or adversity of industry, but we hold that all 
fluctuations should be subject to the payment under all 
conditions of a reasonable minimum wage. It may be 
necessary for the moment to accept the mining agreement 
as a basis, and to seek merely to modify it in order to prevent 
conditions from becoming quite unbearable. But we are 
convinced that such adjustments can be only temporary, 
and that the miners will have before long to retrace their 
steps and, abandoning their adventure in profit-sharing, 
to resume their struggle for the living wage secured by the 
double method of collective bargaining and legal enactment. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
HEN Charles R. Miller died last week, he wes 
W within a few months of completing a forty-years 
term as editor of the New York Times. * 
death, together with the recent retirement of Mr. Melville 
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Stone from the direction of the Associated Press, marks 
the end of an epoch in American journalism. 

The paper with which Mr. Miller was so long associated 
js one of the greatest newspaper concerns in the world. 
Its daily issue, to say nothing of the astonishing Sunday 
product, is an American institution. The boast of the 
N.Y. Times is that it gives “ all the news that’s fit to print.” 
This policy involves the loading up of the paper with 
immense slabs of official and other material, but it means 
also the provision of full foreign correspondence with 
practically no concession to the casual or flighty reader. 
For instance, the N.Y. Times will as a matter of course 
print the straight text of the British Prime Minister’s 
speech on any great international question. Moreover, 
while doing nothing to conciliate the public which, as most 
English people suppose, want their news served up with 
the wild sensationalism of which Mr. W. R. Hearst is the 
acknowledged master, the Times is a highly successful 
enterprise. Very few dailies in America approach the 
figures of our insurance-fed circulations. The N.Y. Times 
does not ; but its sale is probably double that of its London 
namesake. The fact is significant; for it is certain that 
a paper built upon this model, with its pages of tabular 
stuff, its solid type and redundancy of words, could not 
live for a month in England. Its present power and wealth 
are the creation of the quarter-century during which the 
control has belonged to Mr. Adolph S. Ochs, who made it 
independent in politics with, latterly, a strong leaning to 
the Democratic party. Needless to say, this does not mean 
that the N.Y. Times is in any sense a liberal organ. It 
calls itself conservative. Judged, indeed, by any English 
standard in regard to political theory or policy, it would 
be classed, like most of its congeners, with the extreme 
Right. Mr. Miller was called editor-in-chief. Actually, his 
province was the editorial page alone. The N.Y. Times, that 
is to say, affords an illustration of the secondary position 
of the titular editor. The power lies in the hands of the 
management and the managing-editor, who together have 
command of the news pages and the policy governing the 
display of the news. 

This is, on the whole, the governing fact of American 
journalism. It explains why the present generation in 
the United States has seen no editor of the great old school. 
A daily paper that is a unity—as Horace Greeley’s Tribune 
was, or the Manchester Guardian is—would be almost 
impossible in present-day America. The fact explains 
also, to some extent, the contradiction which every English 
journalist remarks in the American editorial page: namely, 
its imposing look and its general weakness. An American 
daily does not give less space than an English daily to 
leading articles. Often it gives more ; but they are apt to 
be of little account: first, because the “lead” is not 
there, and, secondly, because the editorials are frequently 
written by men whose equipment is inferior to that of the 
special writers. There are, of course, noteworthy excep- 
tions, such as the New York World and the Evening Post. 
Nothing is much more curious to the journalistic critic 
from England than the fact that the N.Y. Times, notwith- 
standing its able literary staff, is not an exception. Now 
and again Miller was enabled to write a leader that had the 
force of an act of public policy. But the occasions were 
So rare as to be remembered by everybody. His editorial 
page might easily have been made the most powerful and 
brilliant in the country. But, evidently, the deliberate 
policy has been to keep it down, to maintain it as a broad 
acre of heaviness, to protect it from all those influences 
which in England have wrought the complete transformation 
of the leading article and its contiguous features. 

It will be interesting to note how long this hostility to 
the modernisation of the editorial page will be upheld, 
now that the last of the old stalwarts have gone, with 
Miller of New York and the inimitable Colonel Watterson 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal. But what, in the mean- 
time, of the general position? It is unfortunate, but 


inevitable, that we in England should hear little of any 
journals published in cities at a distance from the Atlantic 
coast, although those are undoubtedly the main voice of 
the American people. Europe judged the reception of the 
Peace Treaty from the Press of the Eastern States—with 
what result we know. But it remains true, none the less, 
that with a few exceptions, the great papers belong to the 
Atlantic cities, and chiefly to New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. The two cities which we should expect to 
provide pre-eminent examples of daily journalism—Boston 
and Washington—are for various reasons out of the running. 

In New York the first place, for vigour and intelligence, 
belongs unmistakably to the World, which in recent years 
has made remarkable strides. Its staff includes a group 
of clever writers at present unequalled in America. Its 
party is the Democratic; its tone is courageously liberal ; 
it was, and is still, the chief advocate of the League of 
Nations. Over against the World are two morning journals 
that glory in American philistinism: the Tribune, by the 
side of which our own Morning Post is almost humane ; 
and the Herald, which, under Mr. Frank Munsey, has 
absorbed the once famous Sun and become a recognised 
organ of the dominant conservatism of the Republican 
party. Under Mr. Edwin F. Gay, the Evening Post, with 
its enterprising Literary Review on Saturdays, is making 
a steady fight for a cautious liberalism in home and foreign 
affairs. The Evening Sun holds a large constituency by 
virtue of certain bright features, while the Globe enjoys 
the services of the ablest and best informed company of 
young editorial writers on the evening Press. 

It is impossible to deal, in a sentence, with the morning 
American and evening Journal—the prototypes of Mr. 
Hearst’s trans-continental chain of newspapers. An article 
is needed to describe them, a volume to characterise them. 
Philadelphia has several excellent papers, and one great 
combination—the Public Ledger, morning and evening, 
which that remarkable man, Mr. Cyrus Curtis (proprietor 
of the Saturday Evening Post) is building up on a spacious 
plan. A special word is demanded for the neighbouring 
city of Baltimore. The directors of the Baltimore Sun 
had the intelligence to see that the concentration of the 
world’s interest upon Washington during the Disarmament 
Conference last winter furnished a unique opportunity to 
their journal, published at the pivotal geographic point. 
They seized it; did a brilliant editorial job, calling in the 
aid of every front-rank European journalist at the Con- 
ference, and in three months carried the Sun to a high point 
of success and esteem. 

Chicago is now essentially the greatest of American 
centres, and its journalistic condition offers the strongest 
illustration of a tendency that is of tremendous import. 
Apart from the Hearst paper, Chicago has now only ene 
morning journal—the Tribune. A reasonable estimate of 
the Chicago region would probably give, within a short 
radius, a population of over five million people, and it is 
this immense community which is thus singularly served. 
A similar phenomenon is to be noted throughout the Middle 
West. Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
and many other cities containing between 400,000 and a 
million peop'e each, have all alike come under the interests 
which have steadily pursued the policy of reducing the 
morning newspapers to one in each centre—all alike being 
supplied with news by the megaphonic process of the great 
centralised agencies. It should, however, be remarked that 
the evening Press, even in the cities from which the com- 
peting morning papers have been eliminated, does not show 
a similar tendency towards complete monopolist control. 

In certain respects the American journalistic situation 
is, perhaps, somewhat more hopeful than our own. Three 
in particular may be noted. First, the increasing thought 
and practical effort that are being devoted to the considera- 
tion of the Press as a liberal profession and a public service 
—as illustrated by the rapid growth of university schools 
of journalism. Secondly, the energetic movement towards 
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the establishment of independent news services, especially 
in the economic field. Thirdly, the wide and varied oppor- 
tunities that America provides for the special correspondent 
and commentator on affairs, even if his opinions are un- 
popular. In the United States it is the rarest thing for a 
well-known descriptive writer or publicist to be unemployed. 


PEERING INTO THE FUTURE 


AN is a pathetic creature who does not know what 
M is going to happen even in the next five minutes. 
If you had been at the Goodwood races during 
the week, you would have seen thousands of people who 
would have given anything to know what was going to 
happen in the next two minutes. But the future is dark 
to them even when they are so close to it that they seem 
almost to be touching it. To read the future, a man would 
need to have an eye in the back of his head. For the 
Greeks were right in calling the future the time behind us 
and the past the time before us. We who are less logical 
talk as if the future were something that lay stretched 
before us like a landscape—something into which we are 
marching with keen and comprehending eyes. Alas, we 
can march into it only backwards, and all that confronts 
our eyes is the long winding road of the past. If statesmen 
really saw the future with anything but the backs of their 
heads, does anyone think that history would have been 
such a record of bumps and misdirections and fallings 
into the ditch? ‘“‘Look where you are going,” people are 
constantly saying to each other. But that is the very 
direction in which it is impossible to look. The eyeless 
condition of the back of the head is an eternal fact which 
governs all the activities of statesmen. It may be that in 
time we shall evolve a new eye where it is most needed, 
or be able to invent a substitute for an eye. Till this 
happens, the human race must inevitably go on in the 
old ludicrous fashion, making the old mistakes in politics, 
in love and in backing horses. 

If human beings do ever succeed in developing this third 
eye, it will, I think, be due most of all to the exertions of 
the betting men. No other class of the community makes 
anything like the same effort to see out of the back of the 
head. The betting-man fixes his occiput on the future 
with a persistent optimism that would do credit to an 
idealist. He feels that if only he concentrates the back of 
his head sufficiently, he may yet be able to read the future 
clearly enough to make himself a fortune. He also loves 
reading the sporting Press in which journalists tell what 
they, for their part, have been able to read with the backs 
of their heads. Experience should have told him that it 
is a little difficult to read in that situation. But, like the 
climbers of Mount Everest, he does not allow the word 
*“‘ impossible ” a place in his vocabulary. And so when he 
reads that ‘“ Pharmacie should about win” or that 
“*Strathleven is now at her best and can race out every 
yard of the distance,” or that “ Morning Light holds a 
palpably sound chance,” or that “we cannot ignore the 
chances of Black Gown,” or that “‘ whatever beats Weather- 
vane will win,” or that “Tete-a-Tete is a distinct danger,” 
or that “ Blackland is greatly fancied by those in the 
know,” or that “ Stingo at 6st. 10lb. is so lightly weighted 
that his chances cannot be lightly dismissed,” or that 
“the shadow of Proconsul looms up all the while,” he feels 
as profoundly impressed as though he were consulting the 
Delphic oracle. He will never admit that the problem 
of reading the future is an insoluble one. He feels that 
somehow it could be done, and, if a clairvoyante foretold 
three winners in succession, she would rapidly make her 
fortune out of people who back horses. But apparently the 
clairvoyantes seldom commit themselves to anything so 
exact as a racing tip. They prefer to give their clients 
vague hints about meeting a dark man or getting a letter 


or crossing the water, and their prophecies, being vague, 
quite frequently come true. But the clairvoyante can give 
us none of the hard facts that we most wish to know. Even 
the people who tell our fortunes. with cards have no magic 
by which they can tell us in advance what will win the 
Goodwood Stewards’ Cup. They can prophesy an illness, 
but they cannot say whether it is going to be elephantiasis 
or a toothache. They map out the future in amazing 
detail, but they always leave out the really essential detail, 
It is all very well to tell a woman that she is going to marry 
a dark man, but what she wants to know is which dark 
man. It is as though what the fortune-tellers told us were 
written in a foreign language of which the most important 
words were unintelligible. 


Yet the belief that the future can be read is no mere 
passing whim of the superstitious. It is one of the ancient 
beliefs of the world. Even those who objected to the 
soothsayers for peering into the future, objected to them 
most vehemently because they regarded them as capable 
of doing it effectively. They punished the soothsayer 
because they believed that he got his news of the future 
from the Devil and would probably use it for devilish ends, 
They did not laugh at him, as many people laugh at him 
nowadays; they were heartily afraid of him—so afraid 
of him that they often killed him. The general public, 
on the other hand, usually preferred a soothsayer to a genuine 
prophet, and, if they had to stone either of them to death, 
it was more likely to be the prophet. The prophet could 
not be trusted to make to-morrow pleasant, and the only 
reason for wishing to know anything about to-morrow is 
that we wish to hear how pleasant it is. If we want to 
be gloomy, we can always read history or look around us. 
There is no need to call in the special genius of the prophet 
jn order to hear depressing things. That is why, if you 
are a public man, it is always well to talk about the future 
with a rosy optimism. Do not tell Englishmen that England 
is going to the dogs. They will only dislike you for it. 
Tell them that, though there are clouds on the horizon, 
you can already see the sun bursting its way through them 
and flushing the peaks of your native mountains. Tell 
them in other words that “ it will all be right on the night.” 
If you do, you will be a far greater success than Elijah 
ever was, and, instead of being fed sparingly by ravens, 
you will be fed lavishly by gulls. There have been few 
great successes among men who took a gloomy view about 
the future. An occasional gloomy prophecy does no harm ; 
it even increases the pleasure with which people hear the 
cheerful things you prophesy afterwards. But no one 
could tolerate a Mrs. Gummidge who, instead of thinking 
of the old ’un, moaned and groaned all the time about 
somebody who was not even born yet. Even the most 
skilled prophet will make himself unpopular if he per- 
sists in telling people about misfortunes about which they 
would otherwise not have needed to trouble till they 
had actually happened. It is a good rule to look on the 
bright side of things, especially if you do not know what 
the things are. 


That is why one respects the tipsters who are to be found 
on the racecourses, haranguing the crowds of simple people 
who have come to make money on horses. The tipster 
always tells you that he has a perfectly delightful future 
in his hand, and that you can have it for a shilling. He 
tells you that, if you have sense, you will go home a rich 
man. And that is about all that most people want to 
know of the future. There are crises in life when other 
thoughts are uppermost, but, as a general rule, the most 
comiortable thing you could tell a human being is that 
he will in a short time have plenty of money. “ Listen to 
me,” says the tipster, “and I'll make you more money 
on this one race than you could make by working for a week. 
It is so pleasant a future he foretells that you begin to 
think that he may be able to read the future after all. 
That_is how he makes his money. He has to persuade you 
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some means or other that he has an eye in the back of 
his head, while you have not, and he does this by conjuring 
up a beautiful mirage of to-morrow and persuading you 
that it is the real thing. It is a form of witchcraft, but the 
witchcraft consists in putting a spell on you, not in wringing 
its secrets from the morrow. For a tipster on the race- 
course knows as little about the future as Dean Inge. He 
succeeds because he gives you the future you want, but he 
gives it to you in the present, when it is of no use to you. 

It would be absurd, of course, to pretend that we can 
know nothing at all about the future. We can make infer- 
ences from the past and present, and arrive at many a shrewd 
guess even about the winner of a horse-race. But can we 
ever be quite so sure about the future as the tipsters would 
like us to believe it is possible to be 2? In Monday’s sporting 
papers, for instance, a tipster had an advertisement, part 
of which ran : 

AT GOODWOOD, TO-MORROW, 
I have news of 
A SURE WINNER. 

and I want every reader of these lines to be on what I Know to 

be a really Sare INVESTMENT. 

Only OnE, remember, for I do not delude you by sending two 
or three or four horses, or two for one race, or any such business— 

JUST ONE, AND A WINNER! 
And that is what you want, is it not ? 

You can make Certain of a glorious Goodwood if you secure 
this winner, for, whatever you may be doing, or thinking of doing, 
you simply Must be on this wonderful winner, for you can collect 
enough on this ONE to cover all your operations for the week, for 
it will be at a very fine price. 


“What I know,” the tipster added, “ convinces me that 
this horse is a CERTAINTY.” That, it seems to me, 
is a strong statement to make about anything so subject 
to chance as the ordinary horse-race. Many a man has 
impoverished himself by backing certainties, and betting 
survives aS a prosperous business largely because so many 
people persuade themselves that they are backing cer- 
tainties when they are only backing chances. Betting, 
which is an amusing pastime, becomes an occupation for 
fools when it involves the assumption that we can know 
the result of a race in advance. The Greek word for prophet 
was “mantis,” meaning “one who raved.” Listening to 
the tipsters on a racecourse, we realise how excellent a 
description it is. For a tipster is only a prophet in little, 
and his ravings are as frenzied as those of any prophet 
who ever foretold the end of the world. And they are 
about as accurate. It is more economical and as sensible, 
when backing horses, to consult the stars. It may be that 
the news of the winners of the next Cambridgeshire and 
Caesarewitch are written somewhere in the night sky, but, 
if so, they are written in a language that none of us can 
read. Hence it is well to be a little careless in your betting 
—to engage in it in the spirit of a game of guesses instead 
of bursting the back of your head in the frenzied attempt 
to see out of it. After all, if we could all see into the future, 
it would put an end to betting, and then what would there 
be left in the papers to read? So, perhaps, we are none the 
worse for the absence of that wonderful third eye. 
Ta Me 


THE END OF RICKETS 


EVER again should a case of rickets occur in this 
country. It is time to make an end of the 
“English disease,” which can certainly be pre- 

vented, or cured, without money and without price, by 
means of a preventive, or a medicine, which is everywhere 
available, which is nobody’s patent or monopoly, which 
no doctor is needed to prescribe, nor chemist to dispense, 
nor parent, nor ratepayer, nor cheerful giver to pay for. 
In 1650, the great English anatomist, Francis Glisson, 
described “the rickets” in one of the masterpieces of 
medical literature. It has been studied, especially in this 


country, ever since. An historical survey, of high value 
and interest, is contributed by a distinguished Scottish 
student, Dr. Leonard Findlay, to the valuable document* 
of 1918, one of many on this subject which we owe to the 
Medical Research Council. In that survey Dr. Findlay 
discussed the “Geographical Distribution” (pp. 15-17) 
of the disease and noted many interesting facts thereanent. 
The group of workers in Glasgow are now spoken of as the 
Glasgow school, who stand for “ social and economic factors ”’ 
of rickets, as against, or in addition to, dietetic factors as 
such. These latter factors, as my readers may recall from 
various articles in this place a few years ago, have been 
specially studied, under the Medical Research Council, 
by Dr. and Mrs. E. H. Mellanby.t 

Incomparably most important of all, however, is a fact 
and a factor which both the Glasgow and the London 
“schools” missed, and the thing begins to look like 
material for irony when we find that the really capital 
discovery was made and duly published in a leading medical 
journal by an Englishman a generation ago. Sir Ronald 
Ross has lately commented upon the difficulties involved 
in the multiplication of medical and scientific “ literature.” 
As he says, “No one knows what is known.” Really 
adequate bibliographic methods are required, and their 
evolution and use must become a special department of 
scientific work. In this country we are far behind the 
Germans and the Americans in the kind of organised and 
concerted effort which is required. Otherwise, in his 
various references to the geographical distribution of 
rickets, Dr. Findlay would not have missed the paper 
which contained the key to the whole problem. But the 
American students have so advanced their bibliographic 
methods that a reader like myself, who is prepared to learn 
in any language or from any source that is intelligible to 
him, can speedily “ discover,” as a rule, what has already 
been discovered on any subject whatever. 

The American writers, then, have drawn attention toa 
paper on “The Geographical Distribution and Aetiology 
of Rickets,” published by Dr. Theobald A. Palm in the 
Practitioner, in October and November, 1890. Dr. Palm, 
who took his first degree in Edinburgh so long ago as 1867, 
is still in practice at Aylesford, near Maidstone, and his 
achievement has remained totally unknown in his own 
country until I recently drew attention to it, after reading 
a paper that comes from workers at Yale and Johns Hopkins. 
The old saying about a prophet’s honour is illustrated 
once more, of course. Between the writing and the publi- 
cation of the present article, a most important discussion 
on rickets is to take place at the Congress of the British 
Medical Association in Glasgow, the clinicians and the 
physiologists coming together for the occasion. Dr. Findlay 
is to lead off for the clinicians, and everyone will acclaim 
Dr. Harriette Chick, home from the valuable work in 
Vienna to which allusion must soon be made, but I know 
I am safe in saying that no invitation has been sent to the 
country practitioner who found the truth, and clearly 
taught the national and clinical lessons it bears for us, 
no fewer than thirty-two years ago. The signal homage 
offered to our pioneer by the American workerst is fully 
deserved, and I cannot use the next few inches of my space, 
in 1922, better than in quoting verbatim the conclusions 
reached by Dr. Palm in 1890, but ignored and forgotten 
until now. These conclusions cannot be improved upon 
in any particular to-day, so far as I can see, and they need 
no further introduction than the simple statement that 
their author found the main factor in the causation of 
rickets to be deficient sunlight—the capital fact missed by 
every other English student, from Glisson himself onwards, 
until Germans and Americans found it experimentally 


. A Study of ‘Social and Economic Factors in the Causation of Rickets. 
(Special Report Series No. 20.) H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, 
Ww.c, 

+ See the Special Report No. 38 on Accessory Food Factors. 

t Journal of the American Medical Association, January 21st, 1922. 
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in the present century, and our workers, headed by Dr. 
Chick, confirmed it in Vienna in the present year. Said 
Dr. Palm long ago: 

In conclusion, as practical results of this inquiry, I would urge 
the following : 

1. The establishment of means for having systematic and exact 
records of the sunshine in the heart of our great cities as well as at 
favourite health resorts. A sunshine recorder at an observatory 
on some hilltop near a large city is no guide to the amount of sun- 
shine that reaches the streets and alleys of smoky cities. It is 
important that the sunshine recorder be of the form which indicates 
the chemical activity of the sun’s rays rather than its heat. 

2. The removal of rachitic children as carly as possible from 
large towns to a locality where sunshine abounds and the air is 
dry and bracing. 

3. The establishment of a sanatorium for poor rickety children 
in some such locality, where the severe development of the disease 
may be averted, and much life and health saved by timely treatment. 

4. The systematic use of sun-baths as a preventive and thera- 
peutic measure in rickets and other diseascs. 

5. That when a mother has once borne a child which has become 
rachitic, preventive treatment of the disease in her future children 
should be adopted, if possible, by change of climate and mode of 
life in the mother, nothing urged above being inconsistent with 
the belief that the mother’s state of health brought about by the 
same causes predisposes her offspring to rickets. 

6. The education of the public to the appreciation of sunshine 
as a means of health. Many persons seem to prefer darkness to 
light in their dwellings out of ignorance, thoughtlessness, or even 
an economic regard for carpets and curtains. Let people under- 
stand that sunshine in the dwelling not only reveals unsuspected 
dirt but is Nature’s universal disinfectant, as well as a stimulant 
and tonic. Such knowledge will also stimulate efforts for the 
abatement of smoke, and for the multiplication of open spaces, 
especially as playgrounds for the children of the poor. 

Dr. Findlay doubts whether Homer’s description of Ther- 
sides, or a paragraph in Hippocrates, indicates rickets, and 
he regards Soranus, who practised in Rome in the second 
century of our era, as the first writer to describe the disease 
beyond dispute. In any case, medical men have been 
studying rickets for a very long time—and in our own 
country with appallingly abundant and never failing 
“clinical material ’—but it remained for Dr. Palm in 1890 
to discover the principal fact about it. When I think of 
all the oceans of “ medicine ” administered to infants and 
children lying in the shade, all the theories as to causation, 
all the surgical operations on knock-knee, all the volumes 
and monographs and learned disquisitions on what turns 
out to be simply one of the “diseases of darkness ”’— 
under which category of mine I included it some years 
ago—I long for the composite pen of a Rabelais, a Swift, 
a Samuel Butler, an Anatole France and a Bernard Shaw 
to laugh (or cry) at the blind folly of the seeming wisest of 
mankind. For some two thousand years we have been 
staring at rickets, with our backs to the light, and taxes on 
windows and Heaven knows what conglomeration of 
stupidities, and have seen no more than as if the only 
use we had for glass were to fit us with eyes.* 

During the present century many students have made 
progress. Buchholz cured rickets by light in 1904; Rollier 
has been curing rickets by light for many years at Leysin, 
and photographs of the typical results are to be found in 
his “La Cure de Soleil,”+ 1914; Huldschinsky reported 
in 1919, attributing special value to the ultra-violet rays ; 
he was confirmed by many other observers in Germany 
too numerous to mention, and then the Americans took 
the matter up in great style and settled it. A band of 
our workers, headed by Dr. Harriette Chick, confirmed the 
American work abundantly in Vienna during the present 
year, and their preliminary report is to be found in the 
Lancet for July 1st. A few minutes daily effect a cure 
in two to three weeks, after a total exposure of, say, four 
and a half hours or so. 





* By the way, if the ultra-violet be the saving rays, and if glass 
arrests them, we must “think again” as to window-panes. 


+ I am proud and happy to say that Dr. Rollier—of whose illustrious 
name I may have almost made my readers weary since last August— 
will have demonstrated the value of sunlight against disease, at the 
Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, before this article appears, and will have definitely 
introduced the sunlight to the British medical profession at long last. 





Already in this place (March 4th, 1922, “ Addenda 
Luminosa”’) I have referred to the work of Dr. A. F, 
Hess, of Columbia University, New York, and noted the 
remarkable results which our workers in Vienna have 
confirmed. Dr. Hess lectured at the Royal Society of 
Medicine early this month, and his main observations— 
including those on the seasonal phosphate-tide in infants’ 
blood, rising and falling with the sunlight—are to be found 
in the British Medical Journal, July 15th. 

Meanwhile, the children of Sheffield, under the darkness 
which can be smelt, are receiving cod-liver oil for their 
rickets, whilst Dr. F. E. Wynne, the Professor of Public 
Health and Medical Officer of Health in that city, publicly 
describes as a “hasty assumption” the statement that 
sunlight can cure or prevent rickets. In Sheffield, of all 
places, whilst Essen is smokeless and sunny, official efforts 
are made, in the name of public health, to throw doubt 
upon the virtues of the sunlight, even in this very month, 
Again I covet that composite pen of all the master-ironists 
of all ages! But, failing it, I commend Dr. Palm’s recom- 
mendations to the citizens of Sheffield. 

Not one word against cod-liver oil do I suggest. ‘‘ Many’s 
the time” that I have here discussed vitamin-A, super- 
latively abundant in cod-liver oil, in relation to rickets, 
Until the shame of Sheffield’s smoke is ended, or until 
such sunlight as Sheffield has is used for childhood, as Dr. 
Palm suggested, let cod-liver oil be bought and given to 
the children. The vitamin in it was probably made by 
sunlight falling on the green plankton in the far waters 
of the North Atlantic, and thence, vid other creatures, 
reached the cod, and the cod’s liver, whence at length it 
gets into the blood of Sheffield children. But why not 
use the sun, even in Sheffield, directly ; perhaps to construct 
vitamin-A in the skin of the children and thus prevent 
rickets—according to the suggestion made by our own 
workers and now being experimentally tested in Vienna? 

Mighty appropriate at this moment is the publication 
of The Smokeless City* by Mr. E. D. Simon, Lord Mayor 
of Manchester, and Miss Marion Fitzgerald, but I can do 
no more at the moment than name this excellent and 
practical contribution to national health and wealth, and 
note that its contents alone suffice to show the entirely 
inadequate and feeble nature of the Government’s Bill to 
deal with the matter. Meantime, I remain only just this 
side of heliolatry. 

LENS. 


Correspondence 


“DISHING” THE LABOUR PARTY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—I have read with much interest your article on the 
ethics and expediency of “dishing.” As I understand your 
argument, it is this: At present under the Act of 1913 the 
Labour Party obtain the financial support of a substantial 
number of workmen, who are lukewarm, careless, or in some 
cases meanly parsimonious ; and these classes are in your judg- 
ment quite numerous. If their contributions were only available 
on condition that they went to the “ trouble to signify positively 
their desire to contribute,” the Labour Party funds would suffer 
considerably. And the Labour Party funds are over small 
already. 

Your analysis of the situation seems to me obviously correct. 
The moral you deduce from it seems to me more questionable. 
Am I wrong in paraphrasing it thus: “ It is not only immoral 
but ‘imbecile’ for politicians opposed to the Labour Party 
programme to press forward a Bill to produce this result ” ?— 
Yours, etc., W. M. Acworri. 

Albany, Piccadilly, W. 1. 

July 22nd. 

[We cannot in a footnote follow Sir William Acworth into 
the deep waters to which his letter leads. We accept his para- 
phrase, but we suggest that the supporters of the Bill should 
think again before they drive the Labour Party machine into 


* Longmans. ls. 6d. 
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the hands of those who in Communist literature are usually 
described as the “ active minority.”"—Ep. N.S.] 


A DANGEROUS ECONOMY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sin,—Your summary of the provisions of the “ Economy 
Bill” omits one of its most dangerous clauses. Section 18, 
jestingly introduced by Sir Robert Horne as though it affected 
only such districts as the Western Isles, whose rusticity evidently 
invests them for him with the ludicrous character of a comic 
opera territory, in fact aims a serious blow at the liberty of 
the citizen. By it the confinement of prisoners, whether con- 
victed or otherwise, in police cells becomes legal for a period of 
fourteen days instead of for four as at present. 

Briefly the objections to this enactment are as follows : 

(i.) The average police cell has not the necessary equipment 
for such a long confinement. It is provided with a board and 
some blankets as its sole bedding, and this is used by all who 
are confined there without their having undergone the cleansing 
process which is part of the routine of reception into a prison. 
It usually contains a sanitary convenience, which can often only 
be flushed from outside. There are inadequate facilities for 
washing, none for exercise. Meals must be brought in from 
outside. 

(ii.) In a prison the prisoner has a daily opportunity of demand- 
ing to see the governor, doctor, chaplain or the visiting justice 
at his next visit. A woman prisoner is looked after by women 
officers. In a police cell the prisoner is entirely in the charge of 
the police officers who happen to be at the station. A woman is 
supposed to have the attendance of some female official, who 
may be the wife of one of the policemen or the cleaner employed 
to look after the cells. At night there is no woman on duty in 
many of the smaller stations, and a woman prisoner can have 
no privacy, as she is always open to inspection by the constable 
in charge, who can also enter her cell at any time. 

(iii.) Most serious of all, the proposed regulation would place 
accused persons from any time up to a fortnight in the sole 
guardianship of the very officials whose duty it is to produce 
and present the case against them. At the moment when it is 
of the utmost importance that they should have every facility 
for preparing their defence those facilities will be at the mercy 
of the people whose professional zeal is necessarily enlisted on 
the other side. There have lately been ugly rumours of undue 
pressure to obtain confessions. It is as much to the interest of 
the police as of the accused that nothing should be done to make 
such allegations plausible. Our League has long protested that 
a prison is not the right place for the detention of unconvicted 
prisoners ; but better a thousandfold the prison with its facilities 
for cleanliness, its possibilities (however slender) of appeal 
against injustice, its safeguards of the elementary decencies, 
and its staff indifferent to the issue of the trial, than the police 
station cell. 

Will your readers do all that they can by writing to their 
members and otherwise to prevent this clause from becoming 
law ?—Yours, etc., S. Marcaret Fry, 

7 Dalmeny Av., N. 7. Hon. Secretary, Howard League. 


STARVING ARTISTS AND PROFESSORS 
IN RUSSIA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—May I bring to the notice of your readers the terrible 
condition of the professional classes in Russia, and also the fact 
that a committee under the chairmanship of Sir Paul Vinogradoff 
has been formed for the purpose of assisting them? Since the 
Soviets adopted their new economic policy, the condition of these 
people has become even more desperate than it was before, and 
thousands of professional men and women who were in the 
employ of the Government at a salary of $b. of bread a day 
have lost this miserable ration and are face to face with complete 
starvation. In a letter from a University town in Russia, 
dated January 7th, 1922, the writer says: “I was employed 
till recently in the Town Council together with X. Y. and Z. 
(all prominent architects). We passed our days in efforts, 
Somehow, to procure a Ib. of mouldy oats for our children, . . . 
our salary having been paid by }lb. of bread a day. Now we 
have lost even that. It is awful to look at A. B., with his terribly 
—_— dark-blue hands. But the lawyers fare worst of all. 

- (@ prominent barrister) was clad literally in rags, and his hands 
and feet were frozen and swollen.” 

Another writer says: “ Professor A. and his wife have sold 





even their bed and bedstead for food. They sleep on the bare 
floor awaiting death. B. is in the same condition. Kostandi 
died of starvation.” 

Again, a letter dated March 10th, 1922, reports that Professor 
Bunge died on January 20th. The unhappy man was so famished 
that in a moment of insanity he bit through his own arm and 
died of blood poisoning. 

Two pounds will provide a family of four persons with food 
for about a month. The committee appeal to the professional 
classes of Great Britain to help their colleagues in distress, 
to lovers of art and literature to repay some of the debt they 
owe to the great Russian authors and artists, and to all who 
desire the reconstruction of Europe to save from annihilation 
the brain workers of Russia. 

Until quite recently it has been impossible to help these people. 
Now communications are established and food can be sent. 
Many have already been helped and piteous letters of gratitude 
have been received by the committee. But there is still a long 
list of names of well-known artists, literary men, lawyers, scientists 
and others to whom no assistance can be sent unless more funds 
are subscribed. The committee is working in harmonious 
understanding with the Universities Committee of the Imperial 
War Relief Fund. 

Cheques should be sent to either of the Hon. Treasurers, 
Sir Robert Newman, Bt., M.P., or Sir K. F. Knudsen, K.B.E., 
Committee for the Relief of Russian Intellectuals, 325 Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. Other communications to the 
Hon. Secretaries, Dr. David Soskice and myself.— Yours, etc., 

House of Commons. J. FREDERICK GREEN. 

July 24th. 


KEEPING THE SABBATH 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to say that your charming article 
on “ Keeping the Sabbath,” in your issue of July 15th, does 
not quite state the case? The writer treats the Sabbath and 
Sunday as if they were the same thing, but they have quite 
different origins as festivals. While one may agree with all that 
is said regarding the Sabbath, there must be disagreement 
concerning Sunday. The Sabbath was a sacred day from the 
beginning of history. The Babylonians kept it as well as the 
Jews, but Sunday is the day that commemorates the Resurrection 
of Christ, and is therefore the weekly evidence to that great fact. 
It will, consequently, be kept in accordance with one’s belief in 
the Christian religion. So far as I am concerned, that is a matter 
for each individual conscience, but Christianity will never cease 
to protest against any loss to its rest-day, which is the great 
opportunity of bringing to the attention of man the claims of 
their Redeemer. Sunday is thus the trysting-place in Time 
between the past, the present and the future.—Yours, etc., 

July 21st. W. M. 


POPULAR BALLADS 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMan. 

Srr,—It may interest your readers to know that the ballad 
of eight English seamen left alone in Greenland, which your 
reviewer “likes best” of those published in “A Pepysian 
Garland ” describes a historical event. In “ A Universal Collec- 
tion of Voyages and Travels,” by Edward Cavendish Drake, 
London, 1768 (the full title occupies 31 lines), I find “a brief 
narrative of the wonderful preservation of eight men who were 
left behind by their ship’s company in the year 1630 on the 
coast of Greenland” (pp. 331 to 335). The next story is of 
seven seamen left in Greenland, in 1634, who all died, and this 
is followed by the story of seven sailors left to winter in Spitz- 
bergen in 1635, who also all died. Hence doubtless the “* wonder- 
ful preservation ” of the eight.—Yours, etc., E. R. P. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—There is a certain amount of accommodation still avail- 
able at the Labour Research Department Summer School, which 
will be held for three weeks from August 19th to September 9th, 
at the Cober Hill Guest House, Cloughton, near Scarborough. 

The first week is to be devoted to Immediate Problems of 
Labour at Home, and includes lectures on Trade Unionism, 
Capitalism, Unemployment, Problems of National and Local 
Government, and recent Industrial Legislation. The second 
week will deal with International questions, such as Britain’s 
World Position After the War, Washington, Genoa and After, 
Russia and the “new economic policy,” the International 
Co-operative Movement, Ireland, and Racial Problems in Industry. 
The last week is to be a special students’ week, during which 
lectures will be given on: (a) Education and the Working Class 
Movement; (b) The Achievement and Maintenance of Power 
by Labour. 

Among the speakers who will open the various discussions are 
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Bernard Shaw, H. N. Brailsford, Norman Angell, S. G. Hobson, 
H. J. May, J. J. Jagger, G. D. H. Cole, R. Page Arnot, R. Palme 
Dutt and J. F. Horrabin. ; 

The Guest House, which stands in very beautiful grounds, 
affords splendid opportunities for recreation. There are tennis 
courts, cricket pitch, bowling green and croquet lawn. The 
house is only ten minutes from the sea, with excellent bathing, 
and within easy walking distance of the moors. The inclusive 
charge per week is £8 3s. As applications must be in by the 
first week in August, all those who wish to secure accommoda- 
tion should write at once to the Secretary, Labour Research 
Department Summer School, 162 Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W. 1.—Yours, etc., 

G. D. H. Core, 


Hon. Secretary, Labour Research Department. 


To the Editor of Tuz NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—May we by your courtesy draw the attention of your 
readers to the Holiday Conference on Spiritual Values in Educa- 
tion and Social Life to be held at Oxford from August 15th 
to 29th ? 

The President of the Board of Education is to give the Presi- 
dential Address; among the other speakers are A. Clutton 
Brock, Delisle Burns, G. D. H. Cole, Dr. Maxwell Garnett, 
Edmond Holmes, Principal Jacks, Prof. J. S. Mackenzie, J. M. 
Mactavish, Prof. Gilbert Murray, Dr. Rudolf Steiner (author 
of The Threefold State), Malcolm Thomson (National Union 
of University Students). 

In addition to the speaking and discussion there will be stage 
demonstrations of Dr. Steiner’s new art of Eurhythmy and 
dramatic performances. 

Full particulars can be obtained from the Hon. Sec., 56 Bassett 
Road, W...10.—Yours, etc., 

M. Mackenzie, formerly Professor of 
Education in the University of Wales. 

A. FREEMAN, Warden of Sheffield Educa- 
tional Settlement. 


Miscellany 
THE AUNT, 
THE DOG, AND THE NOSE 


[FROM THE RUSSIAN OF DOSTCHEKOVSKI.] (8 ..: 
()*: afternoon, in the late autumn of the year % 





Prince Stepan Yaroslav Baryoulska, who was 

suffering from an acute attack of melancholia, 
quitted his house, paced gloomily down the Nevski, and, 
careless whither his footsteps were leading him, gradually 
approached the suburb of S——. 

A slight snow was falling. Yaroslav looked about him. 
A nursemaid was hurrying her young charge homewards, 
a peasant woman, her head covered in a blue kerchief, 
was drawing after her a sledge, loaded with wood, on the 
top of which sat a boy, munching a crust of bread; while 
a fashionably attired individual, twirling a malacca cane 
with a green jade handle, was proceeding at a leisurely 
pace towards S . 

There was nothing in the least unusual about this personage 
—one encounters men of a similar type almost at every 
turn—for instance, at the English Club; the Hermitage ; 
and Yakalitzska—yet Yaroslav felt his curiosity unaccount- 
ably, awakened and quickened his pace, with a sudden 
determination to follow him. 

The owner of the malacca cane proceeded for some 
hundred paces, then paused for a moment, turned his 
head in the direction of the prince, and revealed himself 
as the owner of an extraordinarily long nose. 

Sadia Ostropostrolov, in his admirable work. The Action 
Unaccountable, mentions that ‘‘ Man, when suffering from 
severe depression, will not infrequently commit an act 
of violence to an entire stranger—such as appropriating 
his hat, or hurling at him some coarse invective ”—and 
such was the case of Prince Yaroslav, who became consumed 
with desire to grasp the pedestrian’s nose. He saw it, 
eminently desirable, its size and highly-coloured tip a 
thousand times magnified. Almost mechanically, he over- 
took the stranger, and gazed into his face with an air so 
peculiar and distraught that the latter halted with a look 
of mute enquiry. 





“Pardon,” stammered the prince, coming to himself 
with a start, and dreadfully confused, “‘ I was about to . . .” 
He could proceed no further. A dreamy look came into 
his eyes ; his hand rose unbidden from his side, and grasped 
the fascinating proboscis firmly between finger and thumb, 

No sooner was this contact established, than his lust 
vanished instantly. Faced with the immediate consequence 
of his action, Yaroslav felt that he had never beheld so 
nauseating a nose in his life. He was unable to look at it 
without turning pale, and trembling in every limb. His 
hand dropped to his side, and, with a muttered apology, 
he attempted to pass on, but the owner of the nose caught 
him by the shoulder and demanded an explanation, which 
Yaroslav gave as best he was able. 

“* IT understand,” said the stranger calmly, having listened 
with the deepest interest. “‘ Permit me to make myself 
known to you—Vaselin Gramateich Zebroski.” Yaroslay 
bowed, and introduced himself in his turn. 

“Allow me to observe, Stepan Yaroslav,” Zebroski 
commenced, “that you are a very remarkable man, for, 
as yet, your impulses have not been subdued by the impact 
of crushing civilisation. But you have put me to a trifling 
inconvenience ’—here he thoughtfully caressed his outraged 
organ—‘and perhaps you are desirous of making me some 
recompense—although pray understand, that I require none 
other than the apology you have so gracefully accorded me.” 

It was impossible to ignore a request couched in these 
terms. Yaroslav expressed his complete willingness to 
serve Zebroski in any way that lay within his power. 

“Then,” said Zebroski, “I would be greatly indebted 
to you if you would visit my aunt, who resides in the 
Stepanovska. She is a lonely woman, and moreover, 
would welcome a visit from the renowned Prince Yaroslav 
Baryoulska, bienvenu in the most exclusive circles of 


. Moscow and Petersburg society.” 


The prince bowed his acknowledgment of the compliment, 
suggesting that they should proceed to Anna Varnishka’s, 
Zebroski’s aunt, immediately, and the two men turned 
their steps in the direction of the Stepanovska accordingly. 

Yaroslav was greatly interested in Zebroski’s aunt. 
Hers was a repulsive personality, and quite contrary to 
what Vaselin Gramateich had inferred, she expressed no 
gratification at the prince’s visit, and even made him feel 
an unwelcome guest. 

Her affection lay centred in a pug, a snarling, overfed 
creature, by name Cesar, who was exhibited to the prince 
as a marvel of canine perfection. Yaroslav, who loathed 
dogs, and pugs in particular, could not repress a shudder, 
when Cesar, who had evidently conceived a violent fancy 
for him, sprang upon his lap, and covered him with fawning 
caresses. Seeing this, his mistress instantly became more 
cordial. Her features lit up with pride and affection, 
rendering them more unpleasing, if possible, than in their 
ill-natured repose. 

“Kiss the gentleman,” Anna Varnishka commanded, 
and before the prince could escape, or even defend himself, 
the pug was upon him, covering all the exposed portions 
of his flesh, with his wet, slobbering, tongue. 

Everything faded before Yaroslav’s eyes. Seizing 4 
priceless old Sévres vase from an escritoire, he brought tt 
down with all his force, first on mistress, then on pug. - « 

Vaselin Gramateich Zebroski entered the room, 
countenance radiating good humour. “ My dear prince, 
how can I thank you enough ?—you have done me Sl 
service,” he exclaimed joyfully. ‘‘ My estimation of you 
was correct, for you have again proved yourself capable of 
acting without the slightest reflection. I am Auntie’s 
sole heir, and all her vast possessions now become mine. 

Seizing the prince by the arm, he drew him into the street. 
“ Officer |” he cried, to an approaching minion of the law, 
“arrest Prince Stepan Yaroslav Baryoulska for murder!” 

* * * * * 

The trial of Prince Stepan Yaroslav Baryoulska caused 

an immense sensation in Moscow and Petersburg. He was 
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found guilty, sentenced to a thousand lashes, and to 
solitary confinement in the} Botyrca for life. 

Subsequently, however, medical experts proved beyond 
doubt that he was insane, and he was, of course, liberated 
immediately, with the profuse apologies of the Russian 
Home Office. Duncan Marks. 


Drama 
JANE CLEGG 


HE extreme delight of the New Theatre audience 

over the revival of Jane Clegg I confess surprised 
me. First-nighters are, I know, as ready as 
bridegrooms to be enraptured ; the performance inaugurated 
independent management on the part of Miss Sybil Thorndike, 
to whom all wish well. Jane Clegg is an admirable little 
piece of resolute realism, and it was almost perfectly acted 
under the direction of that excellent producer, Mr. Casson, 
yet thunderous applause and hoarse cries of uncontrollable 
enthusiasm seemed excessive tributes. Do I grudge them ? 
Of course not. But what I fear is that the actors may 
find the sudden change from the grateful hot-house warmth 
of the first night to the temperate climate of a run distinctly 
trying. If, however, in spite of that change, they continue 
to load devotedly every sentence of a dialogue, in itself 
unrelentingly drab, and stuff every pause in it, with nicely 
calculated significance, then, but then only, the play should 
do very well; for it is a thorough, dextrous little drama. 
Beneath the apparently thin stream of unremarkable 
remarks its construction is quite tight. Mr. St. John 
Ervine understands his characters completely; he has 
sketched them with a frugality of content which makes his 
intention easy to grasp, and he never loses hold of his 
theme. The one drawback to his play is that his method 
being naturalistic, therefore unemphatic and slow, and his 
theme being simple, the quick-witted are apt to seize his 
drift before he has done developing it. This criticism 
applies particularly to the first act; the second is more 
absorbing and the third more absorbing still; but in the 
first he superimposes touches unnecessarily, while painting 
his “interior.” The actors cannot take the act any faster 
because naturalism requires slow time: Henry Clegg 
must chew his ham, Jane must make a plausible number of 
stitches between her remarks, old mother Clegg fidget 
with her paper and fumble in her purse, the children interrupt 
their elders at due intervals and protest against being sent 
to bed for a plausibly prolonged period; there is no 
escaping the inevitable slowness of the naturalistic method. 
We are looking through a fourth wall into a dingy, uneasy, 
half stuffy, half cosy home in which the dramatically com- 
bustible elements, however, are extremely obvious. If 
the actors were to put on pace, illusion would suffer. 
There is, therefore, nothing to be done but to shorten the 
first act. The audience enjoyed the spirited acting of 
Sylvia Haidée as spoilt little Jenny ; still, if I had my way 
I would dock the children’s parts. After all a dash of 
natural child is all that is required, indeed all that is toler- 
able, on the stage. They are there to reveal the deep, 
covert concern of the mother about them, to explain the 
tenacity with which she clings to her windfall of £700, 
and to suggest the feckless atmosphere from which she 
hopes by that means to rescue them. Miss Clare Greet 
delivers every line of old Mrs. Clegg’s so well that it seems a 
pity to suggest that any of those in the first act should be 
cut. Yet I think some should be. It is important 
(not for the sake of the flock, but with a view of securing 
the bell-wethers who lead the flock to plays) to avoid 
anything which may make the critical fidget in their seats 
and heave a sigh. ‘‘ Haven’t I already twice taken that 
point?” Mr. Ervine, like an artist, has put garrulity into 
the very form of her speech ; but lest we should miss the 
tethered nanny-goat (in this case she is pegged to the 





maternal instinct) quality of her mind, he has descended to 


reiteration as well. The old woman develops herself so 
admirably in the critical acts which follow that complete 
disclosure in the first is unnecessary. The detachment 
with which this motherly muddled old body is handled by 
the dramatist is one of the best points in a play, a play 
remarkable throughout for unobtrusive austerity of treat- 
ment. I see the critic of the Times calls her tenderness 
for her worthless son, and her absurd unhelpful ferocity 
on his behalf, “commonplace and animal-like affection and 
indulgence,” and that the Daily News critic says that Miss 
Greet “often made us laugh and nearly made us cry.” 
These testimonies to disappointment are testimonies to 
the absence of sentiment in Mr. Ervine’s handling of situa- 
tions which lent themselves to easy pathos. If I were he 
I should be elated and cry, “You’ve hit it; come sit on 
me.” Thanks to this austerity he even depressed the 
critic of the Times, whom from a trenchant quotation 
from Dr. Johnson I identify as Mr. Walkley—a quotation 
misapplied by the bye because there is no reason to take 
“the rotter’s ” apology for himself, “I’m not a bad chap, 
only weak,” as the dramatist’s final pronouncement on 
that character. The frown of Tragedy is not so terrible 
to look upon as the meaningless smile on the puffy, tearless 
face of the goddess Anti-climax ; but it is well sometimes 
to stare out of countenance, also, that pale debilitated 
Gorgon, for she meets us more often on the path of life. 
It is the flatness of Jane Clegg’s tragedy; the grinding, 
grim unmitigated trumperiness of it, which is the point 
of the play. It disturbs even the cause of the misery, 
Henry Clegg himself, who hesitates and hovers at the door, 
hoping that this last moment of his parting from Jane 
may be, perhaps, a little more than a shamefaced slinking 
away. When he has pulled his home down about her 
head and his own, at least there might be a big crash, a 
cry—something a fellow could remember, if only with a bad 
conscience. But no; there is nothing but the spectacle 
of a pinched, twitching woman, quite cold, hardly resentful 
any longer, hopeless and worried. Layer after layer of lies 
have been stripped off him, and when at last he sits unmasked 
in a sort of dank, dazed self-surrender, husband and wife 
talk awhile together. ‘“* Queer, isn’t it,” he says, “talking 
as though we were two other people?” She nods unin- 
terested. Neither of them can get outside their predicament. 
After this feeble little effort towards a detachment which 
might at least have joined them for a moment as percipients 
of their own tragedy, they both relapse again into the glue. 
Oh, Mr. Ervine has done it very well! The success of the 
play depends upon the intensity of expression which Jane can 
throw into colourless remarks and her suffering, contemptu- 
ous silences. Miss Sybil Thorndike fulfilled that condition 
admirably. It is not a grand part for an actress-manager 
to start with; but Miss Thorndike’s strenuous, high- 
pitched seriousness and absence of personal vanity are 
precisely the qualities which make us hope much from 
her management. She won't star herself; to her “ the 
play’s the thing.” Still, she made a bad choice in her 
introductory piece. Rounding the Triangle is neither 
convincing nor pointful. I should like to see her 
stretch her talent again. When she does not over act 
and controls her mannerisms, she can play a great part. 
She was most moving as Sygne in Claudel’s L’Otage, which 
is a magnificent play. It was produced by Miss Edith 
Craig for The Pioneers during the war. I believe that in 
spite of its romantic catholicism it would sweep in the 
public, though I doubt if Mr. Casson is the man to produce it. 

Mr. Warner was excellent in the little part of the bookie, 
and Mr. Leslie Faber’s Henry Clegg was perfection. He 
caught exactly the flat, mildly surprised voice of a man 
who is lying, and there was a kind of eupeptic, ignoble, 
lurching laziness in his movements perfectly in accord with 
the character: I shall not forget his heavy walk across the 


stage, chin out, a fag between his lips. 
DesmonD MacCarrTuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OMETIMES it is only after having written an article 
S that one becomes aware of one’s motive in writing 
it. Last week I defended the deliberate acquisition 
of “a style.” Imagining my reader to be a writer, my 
object was to remind him that there was much to be said 
for approaching literature as a craft, instead of thinking 
of it primarily as a means to expressing peculiar personal 
emotions or valued ideas. The trend of modern criticism, 
on the other hand, is to ecstacise over the urgency of indi- 
vidual genius or conviction (often mystically interpreted 
as the expression of the universal mind) triumphing over 
ignorance, ill-arrangement and bad writing. Such a triumph 
is exceedingly impressive, but that does not prevent its 
being a pernicious example. Unmeasured adulation of 
authors like Dickens and Dostoievsky, accompanied by 
depreciation of lesser creative imaginations but finer crafts- 
men, like Flaubert and Turgenev, encourages every author 
to hope that there is a fire within him which will consume 
the rubble in his work. As a matter of fact it is a hundred 
times more probable that he will acquire superiority in the 
art of expression, and in the control of material, than that 
his own emotions are in any respect better than those of his 
readers, or that his ideas are important. . . . The other 
day 2 novelist wrote to a friend of mine, “ You cannot 
imagine how desperately hard I am trying to say some- 
thing!” It struck me as an ominous remark. It is quite 
right to agonise over one’s work up to a certain point ; 
but the agonising, unless the agoniser happens by rare 
chance to be a genius, will be more profitably directed to 
making a book ship-shape and readable than to digging 
in himself for a hypothetical “‘ message.” Criticism now 
jeers at “art for art’s sake”; reiterates that form and 
style will look after themselves, if only the writer is 
in earnest; style is only “a parlour game ”—who is Art 
that it should have a sake ? etc., etc. Let the poet only 
get his individual sensibility down on paper, the novelist 
his criticism of life, the essayist ram home a conviction 
or two, and the result will be what namby-pambies call art, 
but men know is the urge of the universal mind finding 
expression! Plunge for your soul like Dostoievsky ! Expose 
without mercy the faults of our telephone system! Never 
mind if your book is like a luggage train; art is a by- 
product of zeal! Such advice is gratifying to self-assertive 
hasty temperaments. It is much more exhilarating to 
start with the idea that one has a genius which it is a high 
mission to expose than that one possesses a talent for 
writing which needs careful cultivation. 
* * * 


It is much more exhilarating ; but the result is a mass of 
formless, charmless, careless, arrogantly idiosyncratic poetry 
and prose, which is a disgrace to culture—a noble word, 
by the bye, standing, technology apart, for the whole 
work of man. It was the desire to link up cause and effect, 
the trend of contemporary criticism with the defects of 
contemporary literature, which was the motive prompting 
my remarks last week. 

. * 7 

It is extremely rare to be certain of possessing an original 
point of view; it is extremely common to hope that one 
possesses it. Affectations of style are more often the result 
of an effort on the part of the writer to convince himself 
that his sensibility is original than of an effort to write well. 
Everyone is original in some small respect, but this is not 
necessarily due to the workings of inspiration within ; 
often the less articulate that originality is, the better. 


* * * 


Last week I quoted a sentence from Samuel Butler on 
style to the effect that he did not care to know whether 


what he wrote was a style or, as he hoped, “ just common 
simple straightforwardness ” : 


I never knew a writer yet who took the smallest pains with his 
style and was at the same time readable. Plato’s having had 
seventy shies at one sentence is quite enough to explain to me why 
I dislike him. A man may and ought to take great pains to write 
clearly, tersely and euphemistically ; he will write many a sentence 
three or four times over—to do much more than this is worse than 
not rewriting at all; he will be at great pains to see he docs not 
repeat himself, to arrange his matter in a way that shall best enable 
the reader to master it, to cut out superfluous words, and even 
more to eschew irrelevant matter; but in each case he will be 
thinking not of his own style but of his reader’s convenience. . . , 
I have taken all the pains that I had patience to endure in the 
improvement of my handwriting and I have also taken 
great pains, with what success I know not, to correct impatience, 
irritability, and other faults in my own character—and this not 
because I care two straws about my own character, but because I 
find the correction of such faults as I have been able to correct 
makes life easier and saves one from getting into scrapes and attaches 
nice people to one more readily. But I suppose this is really paying 
attention to style, after all. 


Butler did take immense pains with his style. But being 
a philosopher rather than an artist, the art of writing was 
to him primarily a means of conveying ideas, not sensations 
and emotions. Mr. Festing Jones tells us that he rewrote 
nearly every page of his books thrice, sometimes five or six 
times. Periodically, also, he would re-edit the entries in 
his notebooks, polishing them till the subrisive quality in 
them shone, or sharpening them till they were all point, 
when he would transfer those suitable to the book he was 
writing. The Way of All Flesh was the work of many years’ 
cautious tessellation. (My impression is that Butler him- 
self was a more inveterate mosaicist than Walter Pater.) 
To call these processes “‘common simple straightforward- 
ness,”’ though the results may be direct, dextrous expression, 


‘is misleading, when in the same breath it is argued that 


style should be unconscious. Butler, like Shaw in practice, 
though not in theory, believes firmly in garnishing and 
flavouring the public dish. “‘ And grace is best,” he writes 
in a passage he chose himself for his own Selections : 


For where grace is, love is not distant. Grace! the old Pagan 
ideal whose charm even unlovely Paul could not withstand, but, 
as the legend tells us, his soul fainted within him, his heart misgave 
him, and standing alone on the sea-shore at dusk, he “ troubled deaf 
heaven with his bootless cries,” his thin voice pleading for grace 
after the flesh. 

The waves came in one after the other, the sea-gulls cried 
together after their kind, the wind rustled among the dried 
canes upon the sandbanks, and there came a voice from heaven 
saying, ‘‘ Let my grace be sufficient for thee.” Whereon, failing of 
the thing itself, he stole the word and strove to crush its meaning 
to the measure of his own limitations. But the true grace, with her 
groves and high places, and troops of young men and maidens 
crowned with flowers, and singing of love and youth and wine— 
the true grace he drove out into the wilderness—high up, it may be, 
into Piora, and into such-like places. Happy they who harboured 
her in her ill report. 

Such a passage is not the result of mere “ common simple 
straightforwardness.” Here Butler is trying to do what 
the artist tries to do—to convey an emotion by arranging 
words. He is thinking of the body, but of the grace which 
resides in words it will also be said, “‘ Happy they who 
harboured her in ill report.” 


Give me the man who is not dull, 
When all the world with rifts is full ; 
But unamazed dares clearly sing 
Whenas the roof’s a-tottering ; 

And, though it falls, continues still 
Tickling the Cittern with his quill. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 


(A depressing P.S.}—“ Good style depends on freedom 
from monetary troubles; only thus can one arrive at 
perfect diction.”—{A Persian critic of the twelfth century.) 
“No gold ; no Holy Ghost.”—({Samuel Butler’s Notebooks.) 
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INCOGNITA 


Incognita, or Love and Duty Reconcil’d. By Witi1am ConGReveE’ 
Edited by H. F. B. Brett-Smith. Oxford: Blackwell. 


Of the two excellent reasons for reprinting Incognita the first 
js far the best : it is a very good book. Indeed, it affords about 
as agreeable an hour’s reading as one could desire on a summer 
afternoon. The plot is conventional, as conventional as a Greek 
tragedy or an Italian farce (two modest passions, two misunder- 
standings, and a happy ending); the handling is brilliant ; the 
style, Congreve. A born dramatist, the author cannot choose 
but tell his tale in such a way that not a situation would be 
lost were the novel converted into a play; but the opportunities 
of narrative are not wasted, since they enable him to do what in 
a play could not well be done—to stand in the wings and comment 
on the action. These comments are the best part of a 
delightful book. 

(The Hero) laid himself down to rest, that is, upon the Bed ; 
for he was a better Lover than to pretcnd to sleep that Night ; 
or: 

I am always of the Opinion with the Learned, if they speak first. 
For a lad at the freshman time of life this sort of writing is, as 
Dr. Johnson noticed, “‘ uncommonly judicious,” and makes us 
wish that in his maturity Congreve had found energy to give 
us more. 

The second reason for applauding Mr. Brett-Smith’s scholarly 
enthusiasm (the preface to the reprint is itself a very pretty 
piece of prosc) is that, strange as it may seem, Congreve to-day 
stands in need of a compliment. The Victorian prejudice 
never died, though for a dozen years it lay comatose ; and now, 
pouncing on a generation which because it has read nothing is 
bound to take its opinions from the veriest dunce who has read 
anything, is again at its old nasty work of emasculation. Liberal 
journalists, and critics who ought never to have left the vicarage 
shrubbery, are again taking leave to know better than Aristophanes 
and Shakespeare. It is, therefore, not only well, but opportune 
that a scholar should come forward to perform an act of homage 
(for editing juvenilia is an act of homage) to our second comic 
dramatist—in my opinion the third that ever lived. 

Yes ; I put Congreve above Moliére, though I recognise that 
there are profundities in Le Misanthrope, imaginative flights and 
perceptions of emotion there and elsewhere, which are beyond the 
former’s reach. In comedies of manners, however, which are 
necessarily criticisms of life, the essential quality is the author’s 
attitude. Now, the attitude to life of the author of Les Précieuses 
Ridicules and Don Juan, of Tartuffe and Le Misanthrope even, 
reminds one too often of the attitude of Punch : 

La parfaite raison fuit toute extrémité, 

Et veut que l'on soit sage avec sobriété, 
really means that, in the long run, the bourgeoisie knows best. 
Congreve is never unduly impressed by the opinion of all sensible 
men ; his attitude is as finely intellectual as that of Machiavelli 
or Flaubert. As for style, Moliére wrote perfectly adequate 
French verse, whereas Congreve wrote prose which is always 
dazzlingly brilliant and sometimes exquisite : 

Ay, as wife, spouse, my dear, joy, jewel, love, sweet-heart, and 
the rest of that nauseous cant, in which men and their wives are so 
fulsomely familiar—I shall never bear that. Good Mirabell, don’t 
let us be familiar or fond, nor kiss before folks, like my Lady Fadler 
and Sir Francis ; nor go to Hyde Park together the first Sunday in 
a new chariot, to provoke eyes and whispers, and then never be seen 
there together again, as if we were proud of one another the first 
week, and ashamed of one another ever after. Let us never visit 
together, nor go to a play together, but let us be very strange and 
well-bred. Let us be as strange as if we had been married a great 
while, and as well-bred as if we were not married at all. 


Before leaving the subject, would it be out of order, I wonder, 
to call attention to something I read the other day in The Literary 
Supplement? It was a review of this book, Incognita, and a 
very good review, too; only, unluckily, the writer made in it 
one of those slips which are triumphantly repeated by ignorant 
prudes and help to undermine taste. After quoting, with 
approval, the first part of a passage, he declined to finish it on 
the ground that it was “vulgar.” I will quote the passage in full : 
But Aurelian (from whom I had every tittle of her Description) 
fancy'd he saw a little Nest of Cupids break from the Tresses of 
her Hair, and every one officiously betake himself to his task. Some 
fann’d with their downy Wings, her glowing Cheeks ; while others 
brush’d the balmy Dew from off her Face, leaving alone a heavenly 
Moisture blubbing on her Lips, on which they drank and revell’d 
for their pains; Nay, so particular were their allotments in her 
Service, that Aurelian was very positive a young Cupid who was 
but just Pen-feather’d, employ'd his naked Quills to pick her Teeth. 


And a thousand other things his transport represented to him, 
which none but Lovers who have experience of such Visions will 
believe. 


Now, this is not vulgar. You may call it coarse or unpleasant— 
I call it neither—but vulgar it is not. Not in what an author 
says, but in his attitude to what he says, vulgarity lies ; and if 
you want examples you had better seck them nearer home than 
in Restoration comedy. English litcrature from 1800 to 1922 
will furnish all we need. You can pick your specimens from 
Keats, Byron, Scott, Thackeray or Meredith, to say nothing of 
the smaller fry. Tennyson and Dickens are superlatively vulgar. 
That much quoted conclusion of Enoch Arden ; 

So passed the strong heroic soul away. 

And when they buried him the little port 

Had seldom seen a costlier funeral, 


contains about as much vulgarity as could be got into three lines. 
But when Shakespeare makes Lucio say : 

Some report a sea-maid spawned him ; some, that he was begot 
between two stock-fishes. But it is certain, that when he makes 
water, his urine is congealed ice ; that I know to be true: and he 
is a motion generative ; that’s infallible : 


he is not vulgar. No; he is not. Curve BELL. 


LOGIC. PART II 
Logic. Part II. By W. E. Jounson. Cambridge University 


Press. 14s. 


This is the second of the four parts of Mr. Johnson’s book, 
which is likely to be the most important work on Logic that 
has appeared for many years. It is full of clever, original 
points and throws new light on almost every topic with which 
it deals. 

Although he begins with an introduction in which he recapitu- 
lates the substance of his first volume, with a view to removing 
possible misunderstandings, Mr. Johnson does not seem to have 
kept the promise he made in a letter to the Times Literary 
Supplement, that he would in his second part explain away the 
apparent contradictions discovered in his first volume by the 
reviewer in that paper. 

The present volume, which is devoted to demonstrative 
inference, deductive and inductive, begins with an account of 
inference in general and its relation to implication. One obvious 
view of inference, in the narrow sense in which our author uses 
the word, is that it consists in asserting first the premiss ; secondly, 
that this implies the conclusion; and, thirdly, the conclusion 
itself. But this straightforward definition of inference in terms 
of implication is rejected by Mr. Johnson, who believes that 
implication should be defined in terms of inference, in fact as 
equivalent to potential inference. He presumably means what 
would be more accurately expressed by “ potentially valid 
inference,” for the potentiality of (invalid) inference often exists 
where there is in fact no implication. But such a definition 
has at least the appearance of circularity, for, when expanded, 
it must be something like this: “p is said to imply g when, 
if anyone inferred q from p, he would, subject to certain further 
conditions, be making a valid inference.” And the appearance 
of the word “ if” surely indicates that implication is contained 
in its own definition, which is therefore circular. It is a pity 
that Mr. Johnson did not discuss this question more fully, just 
as it is regrettable that he has not given an exact definition of 
the existence of classes in terms of the existence of individuals, 
since this would make far more convincing his case against Mr. 
Russell, who believes in defining the other way round. For, as 
with implication, the indications which Mr. Johnson has given 
(in Part I.) do not make it evident that his definition is not 
circular. 

Corresponding in some ways to Mr. Russell's Theory of Types, 
our author has a theory of “ categories’’; but he does not 
develop it sufficiently for it to be possible to tell whether it can 
surmount the great difficulties connected with the infinite 
ordinal numbers and the Axiom of Reducibility. In direct 
criticism of the Theory of Types, Mr. Johnson only indulges to 
the extent of one tantalising hint, to the effect that the theory 
would have been simplified and corrected if the distinction 
had been recognised between the four conjunctional or truth- 
functions and the one fundamental predicational function. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is the account 
of Functions and the associated criticisms of Mr. Russell ; forcible 
objections are made to much that is said about propositional 
functions in Principia Mathematica, and, in particular, to the syin- 
bolism in which adjectives are not allowed to stand by themselves. 
But the fundamental differences between Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
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Russell do not receive sufficient attention. Our author supposes 
that propositions are and descriptions stand for “ genuine 
constructs,” thus contradicting the assertion in Principia Mathe- 
matica that descriptions and phrases expressing propositions 
are incomplete symbols; and it is strange that he has not 
discussed more fully these fundamental questions and, in 
particular, answered the arguments with which Mr. Russell 
appears to have shown that any view of descriptions other than 
his is untenable. 

Mr. Johnson has made an important advance in the theory 
of magnitudes ; instead of the familiar classification as extensive 
and intensive, he divides magnitudes into extensive, distensive 
and intensive. Extensive magnitudes are spatial and temporal 
wholes, and qualitative wholes such as stretches of hue or pitch ; 
distensive magnitude is degree of difference, and is distinguished 
from intensive magnitude by the fact that the zero of distensive 
magnitude is identity, but that of intensive magnitude non- 
existence. 

Our author distinguishes four varieties of induction, of which 
he gives a highly original treatment. Problematic induction is 
postponed until Part III., and the three others—Intuitive, Sum- 
mary, and Demonstrative—considered in the present volume. 
Geometrical reasoning in so far as use is made of a figure is 
placed under summary or, as it used to be called, perfect in- 
duction. The author believes that Euclid’s axioms are estab- 
lished for space as we intuite it, not ‘“‘ by a process which embraces 
all possible cases in a single act of direct intuition,” but by 
being intuited for each of the infinity of cases by means of con- 
tinuously moving visual imagery. We thus have cases of 
summary induction in which the number of instances is infinite. 

Mr. Johnson holds that Mill’s methods of induction should be 
exhibited as purely formal and demonstrative. How this is 
accomplished cannot be briefly explained, but the process is 
very neat. Unfortunately it seems that there are numerous 
eases in which these “ Figures of Demonstrative Induction” 
give definitely erroneous results. Consider, for example, the 
range on a horizontal plane of a projectile in vacuo, which we 
know to depend only on the velocity and angle of projection. 
Let us keep the velocity constant and vary the angle ; then if, 
for two different angles, we get the same range (as we shall if 
the sum of the angles happens to be a right angle), it follows, 
according to the Figure of Agreement, that for this velocity of 
projection the range does not depend on the angle atall! (Cp. 
Mr. Johnson’s own example, p. 231.) We can only escape this 
conclusion if the angle of projection is a complex character 
resolvable into several independent factors, which does not 
appear to be the case. F. P. Re 


THE LABYRINTH OF DIPLOMACY 


Let France Explain. By FreprEricK Bausman. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Secret Diplomacy. By Pavut S. Rernscu. Allen and Unwin. 
8s. 6d. 


“Had Germany been told in July, 1914,” writes Mr. Reinsch 
on page 95 of his book, “that Great Britain would support 
France and Russia, the war would undoubtedly been have 
prevented. ...” “In the chapter following this,” writes 
Mr. Bausman on page 189 of his book, “I shall point out 
something else in the French behaviour—a deliberate attempt 
to make the war certain by forcing England to declare that she 
would be on the side of France and Russia.” Both writers 
have read the same blue, white, red, orange, and green books ; 
both writers are looking at precisely the same “ facts”; both 
writers are intelligent Americans—yet their conclusions are 
diametrically opposite and contradictory. They are in the 
labyrinth, the labyrinth of the many coloured books, of diplomacy 
and diplomatic history, and which is right and which wrong 
no man can say, for each of them, we think, has forgotten the 
thread. Neither of them, we are afraid, will ever find his 
way out again into the light of day and the ordinary world of 
common sense. Poor Mr. Bausman is the more irretrievably 
lost. He has gone down into Minos’s cave not only without a 
thread, but stone-blind. One thing is quite certain, and that 
is that no one has the slightest chance of finding his way in the 
twilight of diplomatic history unless he has first stripped the 
scales of every prejudice from his eyes. Mr. Bausman is so 
blind with prejudices that he could not cross a historical high 
road in broad daylight with any kind of certainty or safety. 
It must be confessed that this fact gives to his book a kind 
of pathological interest. For the last eight years the world has 
been suffering from the most violent epidemic of “ natural ” 





prejudice ; every civilised man has been busily shouting at 
the top of his voice, ‘“‘My country, right or wrong”; while 
every civilised historian has been busily proving that his country 
and his country’s friends have always been right, and his 
country’s enemies always wrong. The pathological interest 
of Mr. Bausman’s case consists in the fact that he is suffering 
from this epidemic in an inverted form. Every intelligent 
American knows—or did know until the Washington Conference 
—that Germany was always wrong and France always right, 
that the Kaiser in shining armour and his Prussian militarists 
loosed the dogs of war upon the pacifist Poincaré and an innocent 
and unprepared France. Mr. Bausman has, somehow or other, 
contrived to get his mind into a condition in which he can believe 
with passionate sincerity precisely the opposite of this: that 
Germany was always right and France always wrong; that the 
pacifists were in Berlin and the militarists in Paris. Needless 
to say he proves with minute conclusiveness from the many 
coloured books that every one of his prejudices is a historical 
fact. We do not propose to follow him into the private and 
peculiar labyrinth in which he has contentedly lost himself, 
but one fact with regard to his case is worthy of remark. That 
an American could write this book at all is evidence of the 
revulsion of feeling against France which her policy during the 
last year has caused in the United States. It could hardly have 
been written or published before the Washington Conference. 

Dr. Reinsch’s book and position are, of course, very different. 
He has written a sound and, to some extent, an interesting 
dissertation on secret diplomacy, its ills and its antidotes. His 
prejudices are probably the same as, and his knowledge certainly 
much greater than, those of the average American. His case 
against secret diplomacy is convincing, and his conclusions and 
remedies follow well-known lines. Yet we do not feel that he 
has found his way out of the labyrinth or that he is a very good 
guide. This is disappointing because, knowing something 
about Dr. Reinsch’s career and reputation, we opened his book 
with considerable expectations. Here was a learned man who 
knew diplomacy from the inside. He had represented his 
country for many years at Peking and in those crucial negotiations 
which brought China into the war. He has even been accused 


‘by some of his fellow countrymen of having practised the art 


of secret diplomacy in those negotiations in its most disastrous 
forms. There is a single sentence in his book, coming at the 
end of a chapter, which, in its extremely careful and precise 
wording, contains, for those who know the circumstances, an 
explicit denial of the charges made by his critics. But if Dr. 
Reinsch had been a little less discreet, and if he had given us 
the benefit of his actual experience of secret and open diplomacy 
at Peking, he would have written a more illuminating and, 
we think, a more useful book. L. W. 


ENGLAND, ARISE ! 


England. By AN Overseas ENGLISHMAN. The Bodley Head. 6s. 
England To-day. By Georce A. GrEENwoop. Allen and Unwin. 
5s. 


It seems a pity that the overseas Englishman should not 
have declared himself. A purely English reviewer, acutely 
conscious of his position, would naturally like to hail him as 
an evangelist of the right idea. We of the subject race are 
all for our indignant brother’s main contention—that the 
institutions built up by our English forefathers are in a bad 
way because of these adventurous Scots, Irish, Welsh, and 
remoter aliens, who, after ravaging England for a hundred years, 
have left her glorious life in ruins! The idea is so obvious 
that everybody has been discussing it since 1918. In this 
little book it is enforced with the aid of many illustrations of 
an amusing or, occasionally, a terrific sort—as, for instance, 
when we are reminded of a Shakespeare celebration at the Mansion 
House with five Scottish speakers, or are furnished with the 
surprising roll of non-English politicians and soldiers who were 
in control of affairs at the end of the war. But our friend 
from overseas, though a generous and terribly earnest champion, 
is anything but satisfactory to his fellow victims because his 
mind is muddled. He argues, with perfect rightness, that the 
peace was lost because the English spirit was not embodied 
in the treaty; but his comments on the crises of the struggle 
make the queerest mixture. For him the failure of Kitchener 
lay precisely in that quality and method which, to most people, 
seemed to prove his Englishness. Our colonial friend, g2!” 
calls upon the English to reassert themselves against a m 
cosmopolitan empire, but at the same time he seems helpless 
against the conviction that it is the English themselves wh? 
have surrendered, the English spirit that has failed to create 
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its own leaders. He loathes the “ Britisher” and the later 
sort of imperialist, but is unable to get along without Kipling 
and others of the tribe. Indeed, it is his incessant quotations 
(with a frequent misspelling of names) that give him away. 
He draws upon Santayana (that is becoming the thing to do), 
and recognises those two complete Englishmen, Graham Wallas 
and C.E. Montague. So far well; but it is all one to him whether 
he cites the Dean of St. Paul’s or a Northcliffe correspondent, 
so that one turns the page in apprehension lest even the name 
of Harold Begbie should be lying in wait. He actually seems to 
imply that England’s wider policy went wrong as soon as Joseph 
Chamberlain was removed from the scene! He thinks that 
the marks of the truly English writer are copiousness and the 
resolution never to blot a line. And he has other oddities aplenty. 
No, no: one may rejoice in the overseas Englishman’s thesis, 
but he ought to know a little more about the England over 
whose decline and fall he is weeping with a quite sincerely broken 
heart. 

Of this England, in its after-war conditions, Mr. Greenwood 
knows a great deal. As a parliamentary journalist he is well 
acquainted with the way things have been going since the 
national organisation for war, and he has done a rapid survey 
of our dissolving classes and swiftly evolving problems. The 
new poor and the new rich, the altered countryside, the prospects 
of a revived agriculture, the still unknown temper of the industrial 
population—these and other matters come under Mr. Greenwood’s 
eye. Ofthe industrial workers he speaks with somewhat intimate 
knowledge, and about them and the general outlook he is 
reasonably hopeful. On the whole he is not much disposed to 
question the continued accuracy of Emerson’s judgment, formed 
three-quarters of a century ago: “I happened to arrive in 
England at the moment of a commercial crisis. But it is evident 
that, let who will fail, England will not. These people have sat 
here a thousand years, and here will continue to sit.” The 
overseas Englishman might have been grateful for that passage 
to add to his anthology. 8. K. R. 


THE IRISH TERROR 


Ireland in Travail. By Jorce M. NANKIVELL AND SIDNEY Locu, 
John Murray. 7s. 6d. 


A Journey in Ireland. By Witrrep Ewart. G.P. Putman. 6s. 


Books about the Irish Terror that ended with the Truce of 
July, 1921, are rather ironical reading now that Sinn Feiners 
are turning their rifles upon one another, and the burning of 
O'Connell Street by Mr. de Valera’s Irregulars has left in the 
Shade the exploits of the Auxiliaries who reduced the centre 
of Cork to ashes. Yet the present struggle, senseless and hideous 
as it is, has at least been conducted according to the rules of 
honourable war. The National troops by their humanity and 
chivalry have won golden opinions from correspondents who a 
year ago were denouncing them as members of a murder-gang 
and their behaviour under conditions that would tax severely’ 
the temper of veteran troops is a stinging comment on the 
attitude of their old opponents, who justified their reprisals 
campaign against the I.R.A. with the argument : “* Good enough 
for them, the swine!” 

The authors of Ireland in Travail, though they seek to explain 
away reprisals, ignoring the fact that the question for Englishmen 
was not the damage inflicted on Sinn Fein but the irretrievable 
jury done to British prestige throughout the world, do in the 
main hold the balance even. Some of their generalisations, 
it is true, are wildly and surprisingly wrong. They apparently 
imagine that more drastic methods after 1916 might have nipped 
Sinn Fein in the bud, and that two years later resolute handling 
would have enabled Irishmen to be conscripted. While such 
expedients might have had a temporary effect, everybody who 
knows Ireland is aware that the final result would have been to 
precipitate a still fiercer nationalist reaction. The real crime 
of British politicians was that while insisting the majority of 
Irishmen were not Republicans they offered no alternative to 
Republicanism except submission to Black and Tan rule. 
_dreland in Travail is less concerned to analyse political prin- 
Cpls than to reveal their practical consequences in action. 
Unlike most writers who have dealt with the subject, its authors 
had the advantage of coming in contact with both sides. They 
Occupied a flat in a house where men on the run found refuge— 
one of the best chapters in the book is the description of the 
arrest of Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald who had the rooms below 
them—and they were also confidants of a British Secret Service 
agent. One has no doubt that this agent was a real person in 
Spite of outbursts of this kind : 





____The heart of a giant’ must beat under an agent’s coat. He goes 
_ alone about his work.” He goes unpraised about his work. He 
has no armed men at his back. To-day alone. To-morrow alone. 
Every man an oyster he must open. Ha, Ha! he cries, and joins 
once again in the laugh against what he loves. He waits, he waits. 
. He watches, he watches. That is the order of his day. 
But the authors present him rather as a point of view than 
a human being, though the point of view was well worth putting, 
and his description of the scene in the Castle on the night of 
Bloody Sunday is an admirable foot-note to history. Far 
and away the best portrait in the book, and a creation worthy 
of the authors of Experiences of an Irish R.M., is Mrs. Slaney, 
the gushing Republican, with her omnivorous appetite for phrases 
and catch-words, and her blundering missionary zeal. She 
has the sort of mind that in other circumstances would have 
found congenial expression in church activities and parochial 
gossip, and her fatuous revolutionary tittle-tattle, maddening 
as it must have been in real life, is in this book a sheer joy. 
Dublin has its Mrs. Slaneys by the score, and not the least 
proof of the vitality of Sinn Fein is that it has managed to live 
down some of its women champions. The plan adopted in 
Ireland in Travail of husband and wife contributing alternate 
chapters leads to jerkiness and sometimes to confusion. Only 
by cryptic references to “ Himself’ or “ Herself” can one 
discover which of the collaborators is speaking, and it is irritating 
to have different personalities switching off and on without 
warning throughout the narrative. 

But between them the authors do convey a real sense of 
that miserable Dublin winter when the ear never seemed free 
from the rattle of armoured cars, the crack of rifles and the deafen- 
ing explosion of bombs, and turning these pages one can hear 
again the stealthy passing of feet on the streets after curfew, 
and the banging of revolver butts on doors with the cry 
“Military on duty! Open in the name of the King!” 

Mr. Ewart’s Journey in Ireland is not as intimate a piece of 
work as his Way of Revelation. He came across the Irish Sea 
rather to discover the country than to discover himself in it 
as he had done in the trenches. It is frankly a book by an 
outsider, though by an outsider with an open mind, a good 
critical sense, and exceptionally keen powers of observation. 
He is no more against the I.R.A. than he is for the Black and 
Tans, and his object is not to pass judgment but to record 
faithfully what he has seen and heard. Apparently, he put to 
everybody the same set of questions, and though these had been 
carefully selected and produced some interesting replies, this 
sort of formal catechism is not the best way of eliciting real 
opinions in Ireland, where definite statements often convey 
less than the man who knows how to handle his material can 
deduce from the light and shade of casual conversation. 

In the spring of 1921 it seemed a hazardous feat for a solitary 
Englishman to explore on foot the country districts of Cork 
and stretches of the Midlands. But the danger was more 
apparent than real. Mr. Ewart, it is true, was held up by 
both sides, but he managed to satisfy his I.R.A. captors more 
easily than he did British military and police officers. The 
truth is that, even in the worst times and in what were from the 
Castle point of view the worst areas, there was never any feeling 
against Englishmen who were not Government agents. Un- 
doubtedly, they were suspected until they had made their 
position clear, but once it was made clear, as Mr. Ewart’s 
narrative shows, hostility disappeared. And this fact not 
only refutes tales which were sedulously circulated of an Irish 
blood-feud against England, but strengthens the conviction 
that the removal of political friction will pave the way for a 
real union between the two peoples. J.W.G. 


THE MIDDLE YEARS 


A History of the Great War. By Joun Bucuan. Vol. III. 
From the Battle of Verdun to the Third Battle of Ypres. 
Nelson. 25s. 

Mr. Buchan is coming into the straight. The long course 
which he breasted so confidently in the distant days when Lord 
Rosebery wrote a preface for the first of his little red volumes is 
slipping steadily past under the more measured tread of his 
definitive edition, and soon we shall see him print his last 
chapter, inquire the price of ploughshares, and revert from 
history to the detective story. There is frequently much in 
common between the two; but Mr. Buchan has little time for 
these refinements of research in his breathless narrative of the 
war. His canvas is adequately filled by a vivid transcription 
of the official facts, and he rarely deviates from his path to 
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follow a hare. In the present volume he travels sedately 
through the years 1916 and 1917, taking the disappearance of 
such institutions as Russia, Mr. Asquith, and neutral America 
with scarcely a jolt. Occurrences on the scale of the French 
mutinies of 1917 evoke little beyond a discreet hint, and even 
the vigorous polemics of conflicting admirals which have lent a 
posthumous vivacity to the deliberate operations of Jutland leave 
Mr. Buchan in a mood that is judicial to the verge of common- 
place ; one can only say that his admirable work is eminently 
suitable for distribution in the form of school prizes, and that 
if prizes should be won by the younger relations of any of our 
more impulsive leaders, his judgments will cause no bitterness 
in the family circle. 

If he has a fault, it is that he writes from under the shadow 
of the British official legend. There is just a thought too much 
insistence on the Man that Won the War, which might have been 
sentimentally justifiable if he had failed (like the Pilot that 
Weathered the Storm) to survive the events in which he was 
implicated, but is more regrettable since it has come to form 
the foundation of lively political campaigns upon issues to which 
the conduct of the war is totally irrelevant. He has included 
an epitaph on Mr. Asquith which reeks of the malicious con- 
descension of Downing Street, and one feels that complacent 
denunciation of ‘‘ the dapper political expert ” is an unfortunate 
overture for an apotheosis of Mr. Lloyd George. There is a 
faint tendency in Mr. Buchan to assume that the war in 1917 
moved more quickly because our masters were in such a hurry 
about it, and one would willingly have seen his judicial intelli- 
gence diverted to an exact appraisement of the war-winning 
value of the Nivelle experiment and the postponement of the 
Flanders offensive into the sodden autumn of 1917. Perhaps he 
is seen to worst advantage in the naval scenes, where the story 
lacks the frigid and carefully catalogued violence that breathes 
through the Jutland despatch. The side-shows are ingeniously 
presented in a chronological scheme, which almost lends a sem- 
blance of intelligence to some of them, and there is a charming 
page upon the gifts which died with Raymond Asquith. 

P. G. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Handbook of Commercial Geography. By Grorce G. Cutsnoim. 
Longmans. 25s. Ninth Edition. 

This book was first published in 1889 ; it has held its own for thirty - 
three years. The writer has had three kinds of readers in his mind : 
teachers who wish to impart an intellectual interest to their lessons 
in geography ; pupils receiving a commercial education, and business 
men who are interested in the part they play in civilization in general. 
The book contains a great mass of facts, but it is not encumbered with 
statistics. The principal addition to the seventh edition was a chapter 
on Trade Routes. In this last edition the chief additions come under 
the head of Climate, Commercial and Industrial Towns, and The 
British Isles. Statistical tables are brought down to 1913, but comparison 
between pre-war and post-war conditions has not been attempted, as 
the author finds he cannot attach a definite meaning to international 
values at the present moment, so necessary to that comparison. He 
has, however, added tables for the United Kingdom and the United 
States showing the differences in the trade in individual commodities 
in 1919 as compared with 1912 both in quantity and value. His book is 
a clear survey of commercial civilization ; an admirable index makes it a 
most useful book of reference. 


Blood Transfusion. By Grorrrey Keynes, M.D., F.R.C.S. Oxford 
Medical Publications. Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. 
8s. 6d. 

If your glass is empty the obvious thing to do is to fill it up again. 
It would seem at first sight equally obvious to apply the same principle 
to a blood-vessel, and hardly less obvious to extend the principle 
and replace diseased by healthy blood. It is only within the 
last few years, however, that blood transfusion has become a 
fairly common therapeutic measure. It was tried in the seventeenth 
century soon after the discovery of the circulation of the blood, but 
the results were not very encouraging; it was almost completely 
dropped during the eighteenth century, and though revived with all 
sorts of technical improvements during the nineteenth, it remained too 
dangerous a remedy for common use. The discovery which led 
to the great development in this form of therapeutics was that of the 
existence in human beings of different blood “ groups.’”” The blood 
may roughly be taken to consist of a liquid part (the “serum ”’) and 
a solid part (the “‘ corpuscles”). It has long been known that if the 
scrum of one specics of animal is mixed with the blood of another 
species it will cause the corpuscles in that blood to “ agglutinate ” or 
stick together in lumps, and even to burst. In the early years of this 
century it was shown that if the blood of two human beings was mixed 
the same thing often happened ; the blood of the two reacted together 
as though it had been taken from animals of different species. By 





this discovery the disastrous results which often followed the trans- 
fusion of blood were explained. Human blood is now divided into four 
groups, and in seven out of the possible sixteen combinations of the 
corpuscle of one group with the serum of the same or of another group 
agglutination will take place. The physical or chemical explanation 
of this phenomenon is still very obscure, and it is not possible to tell 
in any given case without actual experiment to which group a subject 
will belong. A child’s blood may even be of a different group from that of 
either of its parents. Between the blood of parents and children, how. 
ever, there does seem to be a definite relation, and Dr. Keynes shows 
that the possession of blood of any group is a definite Mendelian 
“‘ character,” one of the very few normal characters that have yet been 
isolated in man. Dr. Keynes having a wide practical experience does not 
confine himself entirely or even mainly to theory. His book, though 
short, treats the subject in all its aspects, and contains a bibliography 
of over three hundred books and articles. It is concise and clearly 
written. r 


The Public Library. By E. A. Baker. D. O’Connor. 12s. 64d. 


Dr. Baker has no power of epigram, but in a good plain style he 
explains a great deal about Public Libraries that is well worth con- 
sidering. His historical chapter shows how recent any serious attempt 
to provide such facilities is. To-day it is difficult to get proper recog- 
nition of library work. The ordinary borough councillor is often not 
qualified to be a member of a libraries committee, and should have 
the sense to look for help to outsiders. A point of great importance 
which Dr. Baker rightly emphasizes is the isolation of the library 
from other intellectual activities. It should co-operate with the 
schools and exponents of adult education. Open access to books is 
now, we are glad to learn, the rule in public libraries, and an induce- 
ment to read other things than fiction is offered. In America, which 
is far ahead of this country in organisation, members of the library 
staff are told off for “floor duty ”—that is, to offer guidance to people 
looking for books. If Carnegie’s benefactions had included the cost 
of a competent librarian as well as the building, they would have been 
far more satisfactory. The improvement of public taste, so much to 
be desired, depends largely on the librarian himself. Dr. Baker speaks 
out quite freely concerning trash and the way to reduce its popularity. 
Advance has been made of late years in getting books to rural districts, 
but the Village Clubs Association which promotes such study is under 
the Board of Agriculture, while teaching is under the Board of Edu- 
cation, and official etiquette keeps the two apart. What nonsense! 

Dr. Baker thinks that a thorough grounding in book-selection and 
other library costs might work a reformation in the newspaper world. 
“Imagine the results if there were a reference library in every office 
and every reporter and sub-editor had been trained in using it accu- 
rately.” 

We once entered such a library attached to a large daily now defunct. 
It was in a dark room, and the books were deep in dust. In view of 
the present jungle of books, short bibliographies are of great import- 
ance to the student. We should like to see, for instance, in every 
library a list of volumes suitable for the reader who is beginning to 
take Shakespeare seriously. 


Wealth and Taxable Capacity. By Sim Josian Stamp. King. 10s. 6d. 
Sir Josiah Stamp does useful work in lucidly revealing the sources 
of error in the common interpretation of statistics of national wealth 
and income, their distribution among social classes, the proportion 
that taxation bears to their totals, and the manifold changes of price- 
level to which the world has been subjected since 1914. His latest 
book is no more than a report of six lectures, and therefore, as some 
may judge, lacks “solidity.” But, for the same reason, it is light 
reading, and everyone who ever ventures to quote statistics must 
certainly give it consideration in order to escape the “ howlers” 
pilloried by the author. But Sir Josiah Stamp will not, we hope, 
fall into the error of those “‘ superior ” statisticians who devote their 
whole lives to exposing statistical errors, without producing the 
statistics (with however large a margin of error) that we cannot do 
without. For practical purposes, society cannot endure a statistical 
vacuum! There is too much temptation to remain at a negative 
conclusion, forgetful that the needs of life compel us to act on the 
assumption of one figure or another. And there is something to be 
said, too, for ‘“ joining the flats.” Thus, at p. 104, Sir Josiah Stamp, 
in order to cast doubt on the popular statement that the manual- 
working class obtains only one-third of the produce of each year's 
work, quotes authority to show that “in the whole group of industnes 
for which we have adequate information, excluding railways, 58 pet 
cent. of the net product . . . . goes to the manual workers.” But, 
at p. 66, he himself gives the total earnings of the wage-earners at 
782 millions, out of a total national income (pre-war) of 2,250 millions. 
It would have been instructive if these two statements had been—#s 
they doubtless can be—harmonised. There are, for instance, large 
groups of “ producers,” the “exchange value” of whose product 
amounts in the aggregate to a substantial proportion of the national 
income (to name one case, all the various brain-working professionals), 
where the wages of manual Jabour stand for only a trifling part. 
fact, Sir Josiah Stamp’s figures and those of Professor Bowley see™ 
approximately to confirm the estimate of a third (or, to be exact 
35 per under cent.), instead of refuting it. The point ought to ad 
clezred up. 
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CHECKED 
BUT NOT STOPPED. 


Dr. Nansen, at a meeting of the League of Nations 
Council, stated that the famine in Russia had been 
“ Checked " by the prospects of a fairly good harvest, 
but it would be 


A TRAGIC MISTAKE 


to imagine that the crisis had passed. More than 
2,000,000 have died from starvation. Disease coupled 
with starvation has destroyed many millions more. 
Twenty millions are so reduced by privation that their 
producing capacity is greatly lowered. 


WHERE IS KUSTANAI? 


Kustanai is a district beyond the Ural mountains, 
extending a distance equal to that from the Thames 
to the Tweed. The conditions in this district are 
appalling, and until recently no relief work had been 
done at all. We have decided to accept responsibility 
for feeding as many as possible of the starving men, 
women and children in this unhappy district, but we 
must have your help. 


OUR WORK MUST CGO ON. 


This appeal is issued by the FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE, 
which is co-operating with the “ Save the Children” Fund and the 
Russian Famine Relief Fund in the All-British Appeal for the ror 
Famine. Donations, which may, if desired, be earmarked for r) 
these Funds, should be sent to the RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIE 
FUND, Room 5, General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2 
Send gifts of clothing (with the name and address of sender ate and 
inside ti arcels) to THE FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 5 New Street 
Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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Towards International 
Understanding 


Men and women of goodwill who believe 
in the possibility of a new way of life for 
all peoples should read 


Foreign Affairs 


Epitep By - - E. D. MOREL. 


AUGUST FEATURES INCLUDE : 
Ireland and the Remedy. Sir Horace Plunke tt. 
The Poison that Destroys. By the Editor. 
China’s Political Tangle. Charlton Keith. 
Austria and Hungary. F. M. W. Fodor. 


Reparations and Common 
Sense. Philip Snowden. 


An American on War Guilt. Hamilton Fyfe. 
The Mystery of the Mark. 





Price 3d. monthly. Per annum 3/6 post free. 
Outside Europe 5/-. 





Write for specimen issue to the UNION OF 
DEMOCRATIC CONTROL (Room 5), Orchard House, 
2 & 4 Great Smith Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 
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THE SMOKELESS CITY. 


By E. D. SIMON, M.LC.E., M.LM.E,, 
LORD SCAYOR OF RCANCHESTER, 
and 
MARION FITZGERALD, Assoc. Roy. San. Inst. 
With a Preface by LORD NEWTON, 
Chairman of the Departmental Committee on Smoke 
Abatement. 


8vo. PRICE 1/6 


This book contains an account of the damage caused by 
smoke to property and to health, and shows that no less 
than three-quarters of it is due to the house chimney. As 
factory smoke is tending to disappear the authors urge 
that all who want a cleaner atmosphere should devote 
their energies to the abolition of domestic smoke. Econom- 
ical methods of smokeless heating in houses and for cooking 
are clearly explained. 





Second Impression. 
GOLF FROM TWO SIDES. 
By ROGER and JOYCE WETHERED. 
With 28 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ Like the family golfing style, graceful and easy . . 
pleasant, as also most instructive, rez reading. "—The Times. 


BRITISH HISTORY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
With Maps. S8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“ Literary merit and historical lore entrancingly combined.” 


- makes most 





—School master. 
THE EVCLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE. 
By GEORGE SHANN. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 





Ninth Edition. 
HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 
With Maps and Diagrams. 8vo. 25s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 29 Paternoster Row, leaden, E .c, 4 
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INFORMATION THAT IS VALUABLE TO YOU 
is to be found in every issue of 


CONQUEST 


(The Monthly Magazine of Popular Science) 
The wonderful Contents of the AUGUST ISSUE include articles on 


HOW TO ERECT YOUR WIRELESS AERIAL 


Wireless Notes—How Bells are Made—The Cannibal Ladybird—Useful 
Hints for the Home—Strange Locomotives—The Way of an Eagle— 
Home Experiments in Science—Ancient Hawaiian Rock Pictures—Some 
Difficulties in the Theory of Relativity—Wanted: A Popular Science 
Theatre—Is there Vegetation on the Moon—A Scientist's Diary —Photo- 
graphic Notes—Questions and Answers. 
Abundantly Illustrated. 
Price 1/- 


Obtainable at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, or post free Is. 3d. from the 
Publishers, CONQUEST Offices, 12-13, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 


A BIG SHILLINGSWORTH. GET YOUR COPY TO-DAY. 

















TO SAVE THE 
SHIPWRECKED 


ONE MILLION 


Men and Women wanted 
Who will give 
FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR 
That will maintain the whole Life-Beat Service round our 5,000 miles 
of coast. Last year the Institution received B86,se8 Five ‘Shilinge 
and the deficit on the year’s working was yoy the 
six months of this year it has received 249,096 Five 2s. 

It still urgently needs 750,904 Five Shillings. 

Wil you bo “*“Ome im m= Million’? 

If so please send your Five TO-DAY, and 

remember the Life- Boats in your will, 
THEY RECE:VE NOT ONE PENNY FROM THE STATE. 


LORD HARROWBY, GBORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
wre National Life-Boat Institution, 


5/- 








Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 
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The Industrial Year Book, 1922. Edited by Pmurr Ger. Published 

at 40 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 36s. 

_ This should be an exceedingly useful reference book not only to 
business men, but to Labour officials, journalists and political lecturers. 
It contains within its thousand and more pages a mass of information 
on a wide range of subjects—from super-tax to the Ter Meulen scheme » 
from the forests of Lithuania to the amalgamation movement in British 
Trade Unionism. Its most prominent feature is a more or less detailed 
survey of the principal industries in this country, but there are also 
very creditable sections on foreign States and the Dominions, on 
Labour and on “Employers’ Economics”—this last a good deal 
better than its title had led us to hope. It is, of course, an employers’ 
book, and the reader will not expect strict impartiality on every page, 
but he will find it on the whole commendably free from sermons on the 
naughtiness and folly of Labour. Among the signed contributions 
there are some by specialists of consequence, like Mr. W. T. Layton 
(on the Iron and Steel Trade) and M. Albert Thomas (on the Inter- 
national Labour Office), and others by pseudo-specialists of less conse- 
quence, like Dr. Macnamara and Mr. Harold Cox. Despite a certain 
unevenness, however, which is almost inevitable in a work of this 
nature, the general level is high. There are useful directories of 
industrial, commercial and Labour bodies, and there is a full index. 
A good many of the statistics are out of date already, but these can be 
revised in the new edition which we hope Mr. Gee will give us next 
year. 


In London. By Conat O’Riorpan. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

This is another story about the adolescence of a clever young man : 
not, this time, a young man with literary aspirations, but one with a 
talent for acting. The opening sentence strikes the note of alert 
up-to-dateness that sounds throughout the book. “On a spring 
morning in the second decade of the twentieth century, a young man 
came out of Paddington Station and looked for the first time, with 
doubtful eyes, upon the world of London.”” Adam Quinn is an Irishman 
arrived fresh from Dublin, to make his fortune and live down unhappy 
memories. In these enterprises he has miraculous luck ; before the 
week is out he is receiving five pounds a week for playing Ned Burke in 
What Rot, and in the last chapter he is married to his first love, the 
divorced wife of the rival whose temporary success had driven him 
from Ireland. The best thing in the book is the postcard received by 
Adam’s guardian from a Mr. Bernard Shaw, whose name figures more 
than once in these pages: “I cannot accept any recommendations 
from a man who has accused me of being clerk to a house agent. You 
might as well call Shakespeare a reporter. I would have you know 
that an Irish land agent is a gentleman (not to say a super-snob), and 
a house agent, of whatever nationality, is a vulgar tradesman.” It is 
difficult to believe that this was not written by the authentic G. B. S.— 
perhaps it was. For the rest, the story rattles along with an agreeable 
vivacity without getting anywhere in particular. 


Phases of France on the Eve of the Revolution. By HEeLen CiercueE. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Under this title the authoress has collected a series of essays on 
the Duc de Choiseul (1719-1785), the Duchesse du Maine (1676-1753), 
the Due de Liancourt (1747-1827), and Madame Necker (1737-1794), 
linking them up with a preliminary chapter on what she calls the 
“* Anglo-French entente of the eighteenth century.” This period was 
one of constant wars with France, during which we captured our 
Indian and American possessions. Our Continental allies, Austria 
and Prussia—and sometimes Russia—changed sides as policy dictated. 
Yet this was the epoch of a great intellectual affinity between England 
and France; men like Garrick, Horace Walpole, and Gibbon were 
devotees of France, and this intellectual chain was only interrupted at 
the French Revolution. On the other hand, Diderot, Voltaire, Choiseul 
and others learned liberalism from England, and the French novel took 
Richardson as its model. But it is surely an unsound inference to 
argue from this entente to that of 1905-20, and conclude that “ the 
moral and intellectual growth for which and by which England, France 
and America stand, can only be safeguarded by an abiding 
entente, which again must be largely assured by individual effort.” 

These essays provide a lively picture of the salons which “ united 
the features of the two distinct and opposite epochs—the autocratic 
and limitless character of a waning traditional aristocracy and the 
restless and resistless activities . of a rising intellectual 
democracy.” Gibbon, Voltaire, Buffon, Fontenelle come to life again 
in these pages as men falling in love, seeking patronage, enjoying 
adulation. It is a pity so scholarly a book is unindexed, for a great 
part of its value consists in the casual references to the great men of 
the epoch. Such a book as this reincarnates the dry bones of history 
into something better and truer than a “historical novel.” 


THE CITY 


i oe holiday season is now upon us, and there is not very 
much business about, but the three new issues offered 

last week, aggregating £2,000,000, viz.: £650,000 Empire 
Paper Mills 6} per cent. guaranteed first mortgage offered at 
95, £350,000 Auckland Electric Power Board 5} per cent. loan 





at par, and £500,000 County of London Electric Supply Company 
6 per cent. cumulative preference at par, and £500,000 2] 
ordinary shares at 22s. 6d., were all over-subscribed within 
short time of the opening of the lists. The general opinion 
seems to be that these successes conclude the present new issue 
season, which closes just before grouse shooting begins, but, as 
to that, we shall see. 
* * * 


At the annual meeting of the Distillers’ Company, Limited, 
held in Edinburgh last week, the managing director said that 
just as a prudent man insures his property against the possibility 
that it may be burnt to the ground some day, although it does 
not follow that it will be, so the board of the Distillers’ Company 
was alive to the importance of looking for new outlets for their 
productions to provide for the possibility of the present channels 
of business being closed against them. They had accordingly 
erected a mixing plant at their Hammersmith distillery, and 
were regularly supplying to a limited number of users their 
“ Discol” motor spirit. This was working so satisfactorily 
that they were just completing a second mixing plant at Liverpool, 
and are now preparing plans for a third establishment at Glasgow. 
He referred to the fact that their shares have risen from about 
£14 to about £22, but was not very precise as to whether or 
not this rise was justified. He referred, however, to numerous 
additional purchases made with the desire to consolidate still 
further the production of spirit in this country. The chairman 
then moved the election of Field-Marshal Earl Haig as a director 
of the company, and a writer to the signet, in seconding, referred 
to such an appointment as enabling Earl Haig to continue to 
render to his countrymen in the post-war days of reconstruction 
and peace equally high services to those which he had rendered 
to the Empire during the war. He referred scornfully to that 
section of the community which, in the name of temperance, 
seeks to destroy the great industry “ which has contributed 
materially to the welfare of the community in peace and to their 
safety in war,” and said that it must be a matter of satisfaction 
that a man like Lord Haig is prepared to throw in his lot with 
those who hold the conviction that the welfare of the community 
is to be attained not by destruction or the curtailment of liberty, 


‘but by enlightenment and reform, etc. He added that 


Earl Haig used to be a director of the distilling firm of John 
Haig and Company, control of which had recently been obtained 
by the Distillers’ Company. The dividend for the year was 
10 per cent., free of income tax, which is not bad, bearing in 
mind that in 1917 shareholders received one bonus share for 
every two shares held, and that they had an opportunity of taking 
new shares at par in 1920. 


People often wonder how it is that whilst particulars are 
published and can be obtained of the profits of, say, one colliery 
company, it is not possible to obtain similar information regarding 
another company in the same line of business. The explanation 
is that the one is a public company and the other a private 
company, the latter not being compelled to publish statements 
showing its financial position or profits ; on the other hand, it 
is not permitted to have more than fifty shareholders, exclusive 
of persons who are in the employment of the company. A large 
number of undertakings making very large profits are private 
companies, the shares being all in the possession of one or two 
families, and a reply in the House of Commons last month reveals 
the fact that of the 78,000 companies which are now in operation 
in England and Scotland, about 60,000 are private companies. 

* * * 

A little over a year ago it will be recollected, Trust Houses, 

Limited, revealed the fact that it had fallen upon evil days, and 
a shareholders’ committee was appointed and the management 
reorganised. The report for the year ended March 3ist, 1922, 
shows a net loss of £22,963, which compares with a net loss of 
£57,509 for the previous year, but as the former figure is arrived 
at after placing £11,500 to taxation reserve and writing off 
£18,357 to special depreciation, it is better than it looks. The 
results of the reorganisation will make themselves felt during 
the present year, and the cash position has improved very com 
siderably. ‘The company has cut its loss on the Hotel Victory @ 
Leicester Square by selling it, and the Swan’s Nest Hotel at 
Stratford-on-Avon has also been sold at a satisfactory price. It 
looks as though this company, which is pursuing a most coml- 
mendable object, and has done a great deal to improve 
accommodation and the drink trade throughout the country, 
has turned the corner, and at their present price of about 6s. od. 
the ordinary shares would probably prove a good speculation. _° 
ee: 
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| THE HUMAN HAIR } 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
as a Areata,” “ The Hair a the Nervous System,” etc. 


should read this book.”— Scotsman. 
4 related by the Professor have come upon us as a reve- 


lation.” — The Guardian. 
tion and restoration of the 
cal Record. 


“The precepts he lays down tor the. 
hats are simple, lucid and con cunchuinn “--abedaead 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), { 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 














TO BE LET AND WANTED. 
AUBATE: 02 EC 88 TO 





RT. 
Suite, Two Rooms, with furnished reception room. If desired will let singly 
with joint use reception room.—BarRKER's, 18 Adam Street, Strand. 


MALAGA, SOUTH OF SPAIN. 

MALL FURNISHED COTTAGE, on lovely fruit farm. 4 rooms, 
beth (h. and c.), kitchen, linen, plate and china. 4 gns. weekly for season. 
Unique opportunity for delicate or convalescent person.—Box 142, W. H. 

Smita & Son, Strand House, London, W.C. 2. 
ANTED TO BUY, a roomy cottage and a few acres in beautiful 


country within 60 miles of London. No suburbs.—Full particulars to 
H. J. B., Park View, Devoran, Cornwall. 


ORNWALL, mouth of Helford River.—Farm-house, Board- 

Residence, vacant mid-August—end September. Three guineas. Also 

Three-room Bungalow, winter months.—Stamped envelope, PENKESTLE, 
Helford, Cornwall 


| Bg FURNISHED STUDIO to Let, end Aug. and Sept. 
Residential. Bed, bath, ” ar gas cooker, etc. 2 gns. a weeck.—HOockIn, 
100A Fellows Road, N.W 


EADERS OF “ THE — STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 

feesthen. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding of 
replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on — to the Advertisement 
Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class eg" 


Aug. 5—TYROL AND SALZKAMMERGUT : = 
Oct. 3—-NORTH ITALY, ART CITIES F; gnSe 
—Miss N.S. Bisnop, F.R.G. S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper ri | London, * 19- 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 

the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 

BOURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House- 

pre Seeates Come CES GR, Wirew gota, Gene and chaps. Gas stove 
Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. ELuis. 


REFORMED INNS. 
As: for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
"s Refreshment House — Ltd. Take {1 Shares 

aR. widend 7 %) or 6% Loan S 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 ee Street, W. 1. 

Becuror BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 

Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens 
ions —y ah quite near sea and Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. RocERs. 


H OE eae Belmont Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable. 
Moderate terms. Excellentcuisine. Highly recommended by English ladies. 












































GWITZERLAND. —Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. Terms from 7s. a day. 





WHERE NATURE CURES AND SCIENCE AIDS. 
HEREFORD NATURE CURE HYDRO, 
Uplands, Aylstone Hill, Hereford. 


x PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is at liberty to quote 
for any class of » Book or Catalogue work.—Specifications to Box 
702, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











DEATH DUTIES. 


Leave your property intact for your 
heirs by effecting a Death Duty Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 














HOLIDAY COURSE AT OXFORD. 
AUGUST 15-29. 

SPIRITUAL VALUES IN EDUCATION AND Social LIFE. 
Prominent Educationists and Social Workers (including 
Dr. Rudolf Steiner, Dornach, Switzerland) will take part. 

Classes in Eurhythmy. 
For particulars apply to Hon. Sec., 56 Bassett Road, W, ro 











OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS B BOUGHT, “and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1819. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25s. ; 
Heptameron, 5 vols., illus., £3 7s. 6d.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., {5 103. ; 
Sir Walter Scott’ s Novels, 25 vols., £3 158.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols.. 
unexpurgated, {20; Real Life in London, 2 vols., 1827-9, coloured plates by Alken. 
Gre = 10s.; Bryan's Dicti y of Pai » § vols., £7 tos.; Amateur Mechanic, 
58. ; Century Dictionary, 8 vols., {4 10s. (cost £16); Riggs’ Decameron, 2 vols., 
pang £3.38) “Dumas’ Celebrated Crime, 8 vols, ¢ 6s.; Dunsany’s Chronicles of 
| ah med gned sot edition, 650. ; Hampstioe Paste B ters, 16 v + £9 People’s 
Physician, = sv -g! (cost £3); Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 158.; Cornhill 
Magazine, 42 vols., bf. £4 48.; Trall’s Sexual Ph , 48. 6d.; Beardsley’ s 
Early and Later Work, 2 vols., $08.; rare books su ; state wants; catalogues 
free. Books wanted (3,000). List free. Libraries —HOLLAND BRos., 
Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—Havelock Ellis, Little Essays of Love and Virtue, 5s. ; 
Hume’s - 9 = Influence on English Literature, 5s.; Baldwin Brown» 
Stoics and Saints, 1893, 28. 9d.; Rae’s Life of Adam Smith, 1895, 6s. ; 

Gribble’s Romantic Life of Shelley, 1911, 78. 6d.; Scientific Papers of John Couch 
Adams, 2 Vols., 1896, £1; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, 
1st Edition, 13s. ; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of Eur = last Edition, 1914, 42%., 
for 6s.; Chesterton’s The New Jerusalem, 7s. 6d.; Soldier Songs by Patrick Macgill, 
signed, ‘limited edition, ros. 6d., 1917; The Reuuen, to Vols., rare, £35 Durham 
and Northumberland ‘Parish Registers, 33 Vols., £7 108.; Owen and Blakeway’s 
History of Shrewsbury, 1825, 2 Vols., £5 1 Greenwich Hospital, with coloured 
plates by G. Cruikshank, 1826, {10 ; Old English uire, with coloured plates, 1821, 
15; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, 
lot, £21; Country Life, Vols. 1 to 12, Lh, 73.; Mlustrated London News, 46 Vols., 
12; Heptameron, trans. by 1 nS many illus., 5 Vols., es! printed, 
3 t0s.; Au inboa, edited by John Murray, 1 6, ss 28. 
Froude’s Short Studies oa in Ireland and History land, 19 hall 
morocco, fine set, £6 6s.; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 7 Vols., {2 2s. hae 
Arabian Nights, illus. b sungeye 6 Vols., L..F. only 250 done, {6 6s. ; uses Face 
of the Earth, 4 Vols., de a2. Everyman, @ Moralit Play, Riccardi Press, £3 3s. 3 
Plutarch’s Lives, 6 Vo » 1819, £2 28.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 Vols., 
£7 7s.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George Baxter, just issued a most valuable 
Reference Book to Baxter Print Collectors, {3 5s. ; 
Beardsley, 1912, 158.; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the Great God's Hair, The 
Descent of the Sun and 4 others, L.P., rst Edits., 7 Vols., {ro tos., Omar Kha m, 
large paper copy, Villon Socy., £4 48. ; send also for catalogue. If you want a k 











Wilde’s Salome, illus. by 





have to find it elsewhere , try me. I am the most expert book-finder 
extant BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
LITERARY. 





UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted, 


UTHORS.—Novels, Short Stories, Articles and Poems placed 
here and in America. Terms for stamp.—Tue C.L.A., 8 Henrietta Street, 
W.C.2. Est. 22 years. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


NGLISH PHYSICIAN, wintering on Riviera (Cannes), October- 

May, would take several children to reside with his own family 

and attend excellent French School.—Write Dr. WARDEN, 11 Avenue 
du Bois de Boulogne, Paris. 

TUDENTS RECEIVED in a large and beautifully situated house, 

London, N.W. 1 district. References required. 2 gns. Rooms, breakfast, 


dinner and all meals on Saturday and Sunday.—Box 735, New STATESMAN, 
ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


| Bas ~~ TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13) Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 




















Sp a Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c. ~ to new. Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments free te.—Lonpon Turnine Co. (Dept. “ E "), 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 








AUGUST Number. 
CONSTABLE 


NINETEENTE 


4s. net. 
LONDON (10 & 12 Orange Street) 





CUT LITY TDD LEMAR CM UTNE 


|! CENTURY 3 


Now Ready. 
BOMBAY SYDNEY 
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SCHOOLS. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


eg ON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 

(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 

Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes-entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, bappy home life, with suitable food and 

healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—For information apply 


AncLo-Swiss EpucaTionaL AGENCY (Lausanne and 21 St. George’s Sq 
S.W. 1), which represents many of the best Schools and arranges in condoeted 


parties of pupils. Next party September 14th. 
O-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL, 
THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN (recognised by the Board 
of Education), for Boys and an 10-17 years of age. tosfaltee fee {99 

per annum.—Full particulars from the Hzap MASTER. 

MALTMANS' GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 











Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and ini ative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, t e Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of thortsy thanton Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 gu peas a year. Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 

HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, Mdx.). 

A New Era School for Boys and Girls on Montessori lines ; no uniform’ required, 

no extras charged ; happy individual work ; a few backward children received. 

N pr es on application "to the Principal, Mrs. K. H. Brrp, 











ST. GEORGE’ S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


T. GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, happy home life. with children from 3 to 9 years. The 

| is delightfully situa in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
INCIPAL, 





Ss T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {£125 p.a. 

Education without residence £s0 py Miss Auics J. Rosinson, Late 
ef XN College, also the Maria Gray College. 


‘HE ST: REETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. A few boarders taken.— 
___ Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


(CRoHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and. 


beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and’ 











as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Taropora E. CLARK. 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD hn | SURREY, 
for girls from 8 to 14 years of will be Miss I. L. 
RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Fi: Honours rx Modern ae, | M.A., 
Dublin, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and Misa 
GWENDOLINE eg: House Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
ES: 180 to 220 guineas a year, inclusive. 
The puttin, gs, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTHLANDS 
SCHOOL. lications for admission should be addressed to Miss Rays, at St. David's, 
as soon as ble. Before September 6th, interviews by appointment only. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Health 4 life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there is no brighter et on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholm STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, pen Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. RR. Warp, C.M.G., “qt = — Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Resoctetion, 
41 Palace Mansions, Kensington, W 


.N.E.U. DAY SCHOOL, 3 Queen’s Gardens, W. 2.—There are a 
few vacancies for next term ulening September 26th. Ages 6 to 18.—For 
particulars aj apply to Miss Faunce, at the above address. 

HE KING ALFRED CO-EDUCATIONAL DAY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS UP TO UNIVERSITY AGE. Now at Manor Wood, 
Northend Road, Golders Green, N.W. (a few minutes from Tube Station). 

Six acres of finely- -timbered grounds. Highly qualified staff. Modern methods. 
Individuality en . Much open-air study and activity. Playing fields and 
swimming-bath under construction. Head Master, Josern WicksrExs, M.A. (Oxon). 


KING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL, S. KENSINGTON. 


A DAY SCHOOL worked on modern lines for Children from 3 to 
14 years. Fully qualified staff.—For t Sree apply to the PRiIncIPAaL, 
33 URTFIELD GARDENS, LONDON, S. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Fann ge ym 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cae, Sa time-tables. 
Creative educa co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Montessori house in connection. §; Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the 
Misses MANVILLE. 





























SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


VW EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
‘T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAIEENO COLLEGE, 37 lane 
ayy a pal : _s ANSFELD. Students 


this College to become The Course 
etentn over 3 years, and includes ‘oonetionss and Medical mt, on the tat 
ystem, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 
VictoRIA, AUSTRALIA. 


Applications are invited for the office of DIRECTOR of TUTORIAL, 


CLASSES. 
The Director will be a Professor of the University. 


Salary {1,000. 
Duties commence March, 192 
a should be aged ‘with the University by the 30th 


Septem 
— particulars may be obtained from the AGENT-GENERy, 
FOR Vectouna, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 


Assistant Lecturer in History, mainly Medieval, required for 
October. Salary £300. Appointment three years.—Applications to 
be sent not later than August roth to the INTERNAL REGISTRAR, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 








DVERTISER with e mpert knowledge of wages negotiations, 
works committees, train accountant, desires full or t time post as 
Adviser to firm or group of firms in such matters. ghest references.— 

Apply Box 762, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2 





ADY, Montessori Diploma, seeks engagement, morning or 
afternoon, autumn term. Town.—Box 763, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


5] GORDON SQUARE. SEPTEMBER, 1922, 
Miss MARjorIn STRACHEY is intending to receive pupils from om 10 to 4 
arrangements can also be made 








for instruction every morning. S 
for more advanced work with older students. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—Marion McCartay’s Postal Course offers 
the out-of-town student the identical instruction given to her London Class, 
—Write for particulars, Marion McCartERY, 16 Hallam Street, London, W. 1, 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pr- 


spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE S Bos 
ROEHAMPTON — S.W. r5. Sw ew go ag Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, Hon, Trea 
gure, Mr. A. Dodds Pairoairn, Secretary, Mr. “Mt. Arthur G. bed M.A.—Por 
information concerning Scholarahipe, 1 Loan and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Eeasuee. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., &c., &c., accurately and puaty typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel 
Central 1565. 


Aaa MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and pone typed & by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clif 























YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
rately copied. Plays, Testi ial te terms. Nine years’ literary 
typing experience.—Miss HrLpiTcH, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's bene N. 








1D pepe of all kinds expertly executed. Any number 
of copies on short notice.—Horack MANN, 11 Aberdeen Walk, Armley, Leeds. 











A POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION to the NEW STATESMAN 
ensures regular and early delivery. 
One Year, post free .. oe «+ 308. od, 


Six Months, ,, i oe «. 58. od. 
:: wa ee -. 78. 6d. 


Address: THE MANAGER, NEW STATESMAN, ro Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 




















ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 








oa Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
urteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


oe should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. “5 
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